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EDITORIAL 








Christian Conscience Clearly 
Involved in Politics This Time 


T IS PROBABLE that the Christian conscience will 

have a larger stake in the candidacy of Senator Hiram 
Johnson than in that of any leader who will offer himself 
for the presidency at the next election. If, as is to be ex- 
pected, President Coolidge announces himself as the cham- 
pion of the world court, and the Democratic candidate— 
Mr. McAdoo, for instance,—espouses the league of nations, 
as would seem to be politically inevitable, there will be 
in both candidacies an implication of America’s duty to 
share the burden and fellowship of reconstructing the shat- 
tered world. We may have our varying judgments as to 
the efficacy of either league or league court as an agency 
of peace, but the fact that both are being put forward by 
their respective advocates as peace agencies does at least 
make an appeal to Christian feeling if not to informed 
Christian understanding. But Senator Johnson’s candidacy 
is an affront and a defiant challenge to Christian feeling. 
When he asks us to leave the rest of the world alone, to 
attend to our own business, and to create within our boun- 
daries a national life as independent of as it is irresponsible 
for the other peoples of the world, he not only asks the im- 
possible but he touches the Christian conscience on a spot 
where it ought to be most sensitive. There is no Christian 
principle so elementary as that humanity is all bound up in 
one destiny, that none of us lives to himself alone, that 
we who have one Master are all brothers, and that the 
welfare of all must be made the unselfish concern of each. 
Our wartime indictment of Germany for setting up the 
State as an entity not amenable to the inhibitions or the 
motives or the penalties which obtain on the level of per- 
‘onal morality, can not have been lost upon our own con- 
science. The proposal and the arguments of the isolation- 
ists are no less cynical and antichristian than was the Ger- 
man idea. Christian minds may disagree as to this or that 


scheme or plan of world fellowship or association, but 
there can be no disagreement among followers of Jesus 
Christ on the fundamental duty of the United States to bear 
its share—a large and generous share, commensurate with 
its incomparable resources and disinterestedness—in the 
healing of the wounds of the world. It is well if this pri- 
mary principle shall be clearly stated in the soul of each 
Christian citizen at the very threshold of the approaching 


campaign. 


An Inaugural Ball or an 
Inaugural Prayer Meeting? 
HE GOVERNOR-ELECT of Kentucky, William 


Jason Fields, is an active and devout Methodist. He 
announces that there will be no dancing in the executive 
mansion during his term of office, but that if any group of 
Christian people wishes to hold prayer meetings there they 
will be welcome. Preparations are going on for the inau- 
gural ball on the night of Dec. 10, but the governor and his 
wife will not be among those present. Whether the absence 
of the gubernatorial party will cause this brilliant event to 
resemble Uncle Tom’s Cabin without Uncle Tom and Little 
Eva, let those say who are more familiar with inaugural 
balls. The governor-elect is within his rights. He cannot 
even be accused of casting discourteous aspersions upon the 
social practices of his constituency. He was elected to exe- 
cute the laws of his state, not to lead its dances. What right 
has high society at the state capital to urge him to counte- 
nance and encourage a form of amusement which they 
approve but he does not? The inaugural ball might be as 
innocent as drop-the-handkerchief, but it is no part of his 
business to attend it. We like his independence. It seems 
to suggest that he is a man who has his own ideas of right 
and wrong and proposes to live by them rather than by the 
opinions of those by whom he may happen to be surrounded 
at the moment. There is little enough of that spirit in 
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either private or political life. We like his judgment, too. 
One properly conducted prayer meeting would be worth a 
dozen inaugural balls in the launching of a new administra- 
tion. Given an equal attendance, a similar duration, and an 
equally interested participation by the leaders of the state, it 
might be a real force. Dancing expresses joy, sometimes 
without sobriety, and fellowship, sometimes without suffi- 
cient restraint; and both joy and fellowship are good. 
Prayer implies humility, consecration to high tasks, the put- 
ting aside of petty purposes, and the seeking of true wis- 
dom, all of which are appropriate attitudes in beginning 
the administration of a great commonwealth. 


Methodism and 
Episcopacy 

PISCOPAL THRONES in Methodism are being 

rocked these days. In the election of delegates to the 
general conference which will be held at Springfield, Mass., 
in May, the “pastor’s movement” has captured a large num- 
ber of seats in the approaching conference. The insurgents 
intend to carry into general conference their demands for 
radical changes in the constitution of Methodism. Some 
would have the term of a bishop limited to four or eight 
years, after which the bishop would go back into the pas- 
torate. A few are willing to go farther and demand that 
American Methodism shall follow the example of Method- 
ism in Canada and Great Britain, and give up episcopacy 
altogether. The bishop is not the only official under fire. 
Boards and secretaries are being criticized. The inaugura- 
tion of great financial campaigns in which the local pastor 
has no part other than to work out plans brought to him 
by the secretaries has evoked no little resentment. Method- 
ism has practically no anti-missionary sentiment such as 
lurks about the edges of a few other denominations; but 
there is a widespread conviction that administration is too 
expensive and that missionary programs are autocratically 
administered. The secretaries are bishops over the pastors 
in the sense that they set standards by which the pastor is 
either promoted or demoted, a condition of affairs by no 
means limited to Methodism. The pastors in the insurgency 
are now demanding that they have some right of veto over 
big financial drives which are often conducted without 
regard to the welfare of local churches. It is not likely that 
serious consideration will be given by the general conference 
to any proposal to abolish the episcopacy, but it is likely that 
the rank and file of the church will come into certain rights 
and privileges which are inseparable from Christian democ- 
racy. The democratic impulse may secure many things 
without abolishing the episcopal office. 


The Social Settlement — An Experiment 
and a Demonstration 
AR-TIME PREJUDICES brought a reaction in 
some minds against an institution formerly enjoying 
a wide popularity. The social settlement, because of its atti- 
tude in favor of free speech as a corrective of radicalism, 
was stigmatized as a disloyal institution by small-visioned 
super-patriots. Such persons now take satisfaction in 
heckling the settlements. “What have they accomplished ?” 
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is asked with a tone of disillusionment. It is not enough for 
these scorners to see hundreds of boys and girls trooping 
into the settlements for socialized play, or to see several 
hundred workmen enjoying a lecture or concert. The 
public schools have taken on many of the methods that were 
pioneered by the settlements. The public adoption of the 
kindergarten came to Chicago by the way of the social settle. 
ment. In one of the toughest wards of the city, the present 
Mayor Dever first entered public life as an alderman 
Threatened with defeat because he championed a high 
license law to reduce the number of saloons in his ward, the 
saloons would have worked their will with him had not q 
social settlement interpreted him to the community. A for. 
mer editor of an anarchist newspaper is now president of a 
school-board in California after spending his youthful inte. 
lectual energies in Chicago as an advocate of radicalism, 
His views were tempered by the discussions in a Chicago 
settlement. Chicago has in Jane Addams and Graham Tay. 
lor two outstanding citizens who have pioneered enterprises 
which are day by day modifying the programs of the 
churches, the public schools and other institutions. Hull 
House and Chicago Commons furnished ideas which are 
now operative in younger settlements. The youthful strength 
of these two social architects was freely given in great serv- 
ice. As they advance in years political obscurantism must 
not prevent their public from appreciating the service which 
they have rendered not to their city alone but to human 
society everywhere. . 


The Fine Art of 
Getting Things Done 


REACHERS who are “too busy” to study, or to cal 

on the sick, or to take part in civic enterprises, or to 
answer letters, or to write articles when they really have 
something to say, may profitably ponder the case of Charles 
H. Spurgeon, whose achievements have recently bee 
recounted. During a pastorate of twenty-eight years m 
London he built up a church from almost nothing to ten 
thousand members, founded and directed a college, 
orphanage and a home for widows, edited a monthly mage 
zine and published forty volumes. His sermons were pub 
lished every week for twenty-seven years. He must have 
had native qualities which most of us do not have. One 
suspects that he had by nature, or early acquired by effort 
and practice, a remarkable degree of verbal fluency. But 
most of all he must have demanded of himself a remarkable 
degree of concentration upon the task in hand, he must have 
defended himself with stern determination from the intr 
sion of trivialities into his working hours, and he mus 
have learned how to turn from one piece of work to anothe 
without lost motion. What is true of the work of preachers 
is true of every other kind of work in which men largely 
make their own programs, choose their own rate of speed. 
and select for themselves what they will do next. When? 
belt carries a Ford chassis past a series of workmen, one 0 
whom puts in a bolt and another gives a half turn to a mut 
there is not much opportunity for dawdling. But half o! 
our prized liberty to organize our own work is liberty ® 
waste time. The people who have not time enough to @ 
the things that they ought to do, are generally people who 
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do not intelligently organize what time they have, or who 
do not have the will power to hold themselves to a reasonable 


working speed. 


Golden Rule Sunday 
for the Near East 


TIS TOO LATE for this exhortation to incline the 
hearts of our readers to observe Golden Rule Sunday on 
Dec. 2 by eating a frugal dinner and devoting the saving to 
relief in the Near East. If any have not observed that day, 
let them do it on the following Sunday. We have feasted 
and rejoiced on Thanksgiving Day, and some of us have 
perhaps found time to be grateful to God for his many 
blessings, though there is usually more of the feeling of 
physical well being and.complacent ease after a square meal 
than of thanksgiving. But “feasting is always somewhat 
sad to those outside the door.” And there are millions 
whose tables are spread—if they are spread at all—outside 
the door of our abundance. Feasting and fasting should 
always be closely related. The combination is needed for 
the hygiene of both soul and body. To eat a crust, or a 
bowl of rice, and give a dollar to the relief of the starving 
is a meagre enough participation in the miseries of the 
world. The assurance that the next meal will be certain 
and ample robs the experience of all genuine poignancy. 
But even so, it is better than gluttonous contentment and 
ignoble indifference. Such 2 meal may be a sacramental 
communion with a great group of the notably unfortunate. 
Who that is wholly human would be willing to rob himself 
of this privilege of fellowship with humanity ? 


Episcopal Seminary Moves to 
Northwestern University 

N IMPORTANT EVENT in Chicago theological 

education is announced in the removal of the West- 

em Theological Seminary, the divinity school of the 
Episcopal church, to the vicinity of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, where it will have the advantages of the university 
atmosphere and equipment and close relationship with Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute of the Methodist church. This action 
is in harmony with the best educational statesmanship. 
Many years ago President Harper formulated a plan for 
the grouping of a series of divinity schools and theological 
seminaries about the University of Chicago with the privi- 
lege of complete autonomy in financial and educational mat- 
ers or with the opportunity of the closest fellowship with 
the university and the divinity school. Already five re- 
ligious bodies have availed themselves of this admirable 
pan. It is a satisfaction to all friends of religious educa- 
tion that the Western Theological Seminary is availing 
itself of similar friendly cooperation at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. It is to be hoped that in the process of time other 
religious bodies will take similar action. It is too late in the 
centuries for theological schools to be erected apart from 
‘ome university foundation where the disciplines of history, 
‘cence, political economy and the like, can be utilized by 
the students of the divinity schools without the necessity 
for special equipments and endowments on the part of the 
theological institutions, Bishop Anderson and Dean De Witt 
are to be congratulated as are also both schools. 
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A Survey of Religious Education 


PORTLY VOLUME has just been published by 
Doran giving the results of a survey of religious edu- 
cation in Indiana made under the direction of Professor 
Walter S. Athearn. In its thoroughness it is comparable to 
the survey of the rural church situation in Ohio which was 
made a few years ago. With this presentation of carefully 
collected and scientifically classified data, Indiana is now in 
a position to know itself and to be known to others, so far 
as its achievements in this important field are concerned, 
better than any other state ever was. Whether or not any 
useful results will follow from the survey and the publica- 
tion of its results, will depend upon the spirit in which it is 
received by the religious leaders of the state, the intelligence 
with which it is studied, and the energy which is applied to 
the improvement of conditions which are shown to need 
improvement. The data collected in this report, by the 
investigation of a large number of Protestant churches of 
all denominations and types, in cities, towns and rural 
communities in all parts of the state, covers the following 
classes of facts: Buildings used for religious education ; the 
organization and administration of educational work in local 
churches ; systems of records and reports, or “child-account- 
ing”; teaching and the supervision of teaching; the 
supervision and promotion of religious education. 

These are some of the interesting conclusions and signifi- 
cant facts revealed by the survey: The plants used by 
Indiana churches for religious education fall far below mod- 
ern standards. There is need of more complete organiza- 
tion of educational agencies, for example, of the young 
people’s societies, which are generally independent of both 
church and Sunday school. Systems of records should be 
improved and standardized. The ordinary recruiting age 
for Sunday schools is between three and five, and the maxi- 
mum losses occur at the ages of twelve and fourteen. The 
median age for joining the church is a little under fifteen. 
There is a high percentage of attendance and punctuality 
on the part of pupils and teachers. The typical Indiana 
Sunday school teacher is a married woman thirty-seven 
years old with two children and having an annual income 
of $1474. She is actuated by high motives of service and 
carries definite responsibility in two other departments of 
church work. Her own education consists of about three 
years of high school work, she devotes three or four hours 
a week to religious reading, which however includes practi- 
cally nothing of the more modern literature of religious 
education, and her favorite magazines are the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, the Literary Digest, the American Magazine, and 
the Saturday Evening Post. Her professional training for 
the work of teaching is almost negligible. The church 
colleges have not made a great contribution to the training 
of teachers because only twenty per cent of their students 
take any of the courses which are offered in the Bible and 
less than two per cent take any courses in religious educa- 
tion. Teachers are generally recruited either in mid-ado- 
lescence or in full maturity and not, as is the case with 
public school teachers, in late adolescence. The Sunday 
school teachers of Indiana are as a class untrained, and 
their teaching shows little tendency to improve because it 
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is done almost entirely without competent supervision. 
Supervision is the weakest point in the entire program. 

Indiana ought to be grateful for this survey, and in the 
long run probably will be, but one element of the immedi- 
ate reaction on the part of some proud Hoosiers is resent- 
ment at what seems to be an unfavorable presentation of 
Indiana’s attainments in religious education to the rest of 
the world. It is rather hard for the home of “100 per cent 
Americanism” to endure a statement that it is not 100 per 
cent perfect in anything. But the sting should be taken 
from any criticism which is apparently implied in the 
report by considering that Indiana was chosen as the field 
for this survey because of the assumption that it was a 
typical commonwealth of mid-America and that what was 
found to be true of it would probably be approximately 
true of a dozen other states. No comparative statement is 
made to the disparagement of Indiana. It would be absurd 
to make a comparison, by assertion or implication, between 
states on the basis of a survey covering one state alone. It 
is doubtless as true of Ohio and Illinois as it is of Indiana 
that the typical Sunday school teacher is a married woman 
thirty-seven years old with two children, three years of 
high school education and no professional training. Neither 
is it wise to reject the results of a survey and fall back for 
knowledge of the facts upon the data furnished by general 
observation and experience. The facts gathered by a survey 
are just like the facts gathered by personal observation, 
except that there are more of them, that they cover a wider 
area, that they are focussed upon specific and (in the judg- 
ment of experts) significant features of the total process, 
and that they are arranged in orderly fashion for generaliza- 
tion. Not all types of data are susceptible of precise meas- 
urement, but within fields in which data can be collected 
with some completeness and accuracy, it is folly to rely upon 
general impressions and haphazard observation. The mer- 
chant does not take a casual glance at his shelves and decide 
that his stock is rather full or somewhat depleted; he 
takes an inventory. The business man does not guess that 
he is making money because things seem to have been 
moving pretty actively; he keeps books and knows. 

Yet there are some things that cannot be measured by 
surveys, that cannot be averaged or charted or tabulated or 
graphed, and these are the most important aspects of the 
work of religious education. The makers of surveys know 
this as well as anybody. How can one say how many of 
these thirty-seven-year-old married women, with their two 
children and their $1474 incomes, carry the torch of intelli- 
gent enthusiasm and can kindle in their classes the flame of 
generous impulse and the love of truth and beauty? How 
can one measure the results of the processes of religious 
education in terms of character, personality and socialized 
living? It is important to know that most churches do not 
have rooms for departmental assemblies. It is interesting 
to know that the teachers read the Saturday Evening Post 
rather than the Atlantic Monthly, and rather ominous to 
know that they have only part of a high school course, that 
they lack professional training, and that their teaching is 
not effectively supervised. But the test of the whole enter- 
prise is not whether the juniors can recite the list of the 
minor prophets, but whether when they are forty they will 
be friendly, co-operative, intelligent, unquarrelsome Chris- 
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tian men and women. Indiana and the other states whose 
church buildings are equally inadequate according to modern 
standards and whose organization for religious education js 
equally defective have a right to believe that much good 
teaching is being done which tends toward this end. But 
meanwhile they will be showing much wisdom if, instead of 
resenting the publication of their defects, they will set about 
remedying them. 


Is There an Esoteric 
Christianity? 

T IS a familiar experience for the student of religion 

to find under one name two grades of belief and ex. 
perience, one for the learned, another for the ignorant: 
one for the spiritual, another for the earthbound. There 
was an esoteric paganism reserved for the philosophers. 
When they spoke of the gods, they meant certain mani- 
festations of the spiritual world, while the plain man stil] 
meant by Zeus and Apollo distinct deities. Both the 
philosopher and the unlearned used the same words and 
performed duly the same rites, but it was understood that 
there was an inner religion reserved for the higher order 
of intellect. 

In a similar fashion, within India, which presents so 
many resemblances to the Greco-Roman world into which 
the gospel came, there is an esoteric Hinduism. It would 
be hard to find the common ground shared by the edu- 
cated Hindu saint and the vast multitudes who gather 
to a festival in honor of Kali. The saint or philosopher 
uses the same words, but on his lips they have not the 
meaning which they have for the vulgar. He has no place 
in his mind for the crudities of the popular religion. He 
will speak tolerantly of idolatry as valuable for a lower 
degree of attainment, but for him the traditions of the 
gods are but dim attempts to set forth the mysteries of 
being. In Buddhism the two grades are even more frank- 
fy acknowledged. The very word “esoteric” is added by 
certain followers of the Buddha. They inherit the deep 
and sorrowful thoughts of the “way to peace” taught by 
their master. They will smile at the superstitions which 
have grown up around the teaching of Gautama, but they 
will countenance them as suitable for the lower grades of 
spiritual insight. 

Is there anything in Christianity to correspond to this 
two-fold order? Is there an inner and an outer Chris 
tianity? The answer is not so easy to state as it 
seem. It is not enough to say indignantly that of cours 
there is no esoteric Christianity. But if we are referred 
to history we shall have to admit that there has oftes 
been a tendency within the church to prescribe one s¢ 


-of beliefs for the common people and another for the 


learned or the saints. 

There were many resemblances in the first centuries of 
our era between Christianity and the “mysteries,” 2 
some there were who would have made the new religio? 
a “mystery” with its secrets for the initiates only. The 
Gnostics were “esoteric” Christians, not content with doc: 
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trines which were sufficient for the simpler believers. The 
swrch in the days before the reformation had within it 
many grades of religious knowledge and interpretation. 
It had its saints who were the “friends of God,” with a 
mysticism which shed a gracious and transfiguring light 
upon the dogmas and institutions and which they took their 
way; and there were others who interpreted and were al- 
lowed to interpret the Christian tradition in the most crude 
and even superstitious fashion. They were permitted, as 
they are still permitted in Italy and Spain, to carry over 
into Christianity old pagan dreams and imaginations. 
What a mystic might mean by indulgences or the honor 
due to the virgin or masses for souls in purgatory was 
one thing; what the Italian or English peasant believed 
and was even encouraged to believe was quite another. 
In theory there was never an esoteric Christianity, but in 
practice there was. 


But it ill becomes our Protestant churches to boast. It 
is true that by the appeal to holy scripture a common 
standard of belief and ethics was laid down for all men, 
yet these churches have not lived constantly and daringly 
in the light of their principles. They have often tacitly 
accepted the double standard. They have provided what 
is very like an esoteric Christianity for the few and suf- 
fered the vulgar -to take literally what the few interpret 
spiritually. They have kept one doctrine concerning the 
holy scriptures for the learned, while they have allowed 
the common people to treat it with a blind and even su- 
perstitious literalism. The creeds are repeated by many 
ips and with many interpretations. We ought to be 
thankful that there has always been in the very heart of 
Christianity a protest against the double standard. Yet 
we shall not be honest if we do not confess that the tempta- 
ton to set up two standards has often been too strong 
for the members of the church of Christ. 


What of the church today in this matter? Much of the 
misunderstanding between devoted Christian believers is 
due to the fact that there has been in practice an esoteric 
Christianity. It may take several forms. There is, for 
example, one standard of biblical interpretation for pro- 
fessors and lecturers and their students, and another for 
the average busy layman in the pew. The minister is 
familiar with a method of interpretation which treats the 
revelation of truth as progressive and handles the written 
word with reverent freedom. But he is afraid to injure 
the weaker brother, and by dwelling upon the many great 
truths and experiences which are the common joy of all 
he escapes from the duty of leading his people into his 
own liberty. The task is never an easy one, but the re- 
sult of evading it is often a serious break in the true rela- 
tions between minister and people. 

The one remedy is education. If the task of education 
is seriously in hand by the minister, if the scholars of 
the churches take their part in the training of the lay folk, 
if the excellent books which they are writing are properly 
Circulated and used in classes, if the press does its part, 
it should be within the range of possibility that the pres- 
misunderstanding may be ended. There would still be 
4 progressive education just as there are classes in a school. 
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But there would be no more an esoteric study of the Bible 
than an esoteric geography. 

Several writers of late have been turning with admira- 
tion to the ideals of Erasmus. Now Erasmus believed 
profoundly in education; he wished to reform the church 
by amendment and chiefly by a return made possible 
through scholarship to the New Testament. No one who 
deals with human nature as it is will ever forget the debt 
which is due to Luther and other bold men of action. But 
there is still wisdom for our use in the method of Eras- 
mus. Let knowledge be thrown open to all. Let there be 
no treasures held in reserve for the few. Let there be 
one ideal of truth and life for all. And therefore let the 
scholars and the teachers arise and play their part. 

It is even possible that there may be a division on the 
basis of spiritual attainment. For one man, the spiritual, 
certain good things are reserved; for another lesser goods. 
Some are given the fulness of the spirit, others are to be 
content with the minimum. This division into the “spir- 
itual” and the non-spiritual Christian may become an even 
more deadly division than that between the “intellectual” 
and the “uneducated.” There is no ground in the New 
Testament for any such division. The “saint” is not a 
peculiar variety of Christian. He is every Christian. The 
“spiritual” men are not an inner circle, they are all men 
who have the spirit of Christ, and since no man can even 
say that Jesus is Lord without that spirit, the “spiritual” 
are all, weak or strong, within the company of Jesus. 
Some are nearer to the mark of their calling than others, 
but they are all moving under the impulse of the same 
calling to the same goal. Those who have believed in God 
through Jesus Christ are a community with diversities of 
gifts, but with no diversity of rank. They are a democ- 
racy in Christ Jesus. 

But in modern Christianity it is sometimes claimed by 
certain believers that through their experiences they have 
passed into a higher circle. They have entered under a 
new rule. They have reached a level of saintliness denied 
to others. Sometimes they say that their citizenship is 
not of this world or that they are the elect. Such a di- 
vision is in itself a disaster for those who are left out of 
the higher life, but it is still more serious for those within 
it. They may have more time for prayer, they may be 
saved from grosser sins, but at the same time they may 
become proud and self-satisfied. Of all forms of pride 
the most deadly is spiritual pride. It is comparatively 
harmless for a man to be proud of his dollars, but it is 
fatal for him, as Mr. Chesterton says somewhere, to be 
proud of his goodness. 

There is no place for such an esoteric Christianity. The 
one distinction offered to a Christian is distinction in 
service. He that would be chief, let him be the servant 
of all. The remedy for the unhappy division is plain. It 
is that men should return to the ideal of the Christian life 
as Jesus Christ himself set it forth. It is that men should 
refuse to carry the ideals of the world into the church of 
Christ and that they should remember at all times that 
they are what they are by the grace of God. It is also 
that they should be merciless to themselves and infinitely 
merciful to others. So will they cease to form inner en- 
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closures and rejoice rather to share with others the com- 
mon treasures. “For each the whole of the devoted sun,” 
that was the thought which came to Mrs. Meynell as she 
saw the worshippers in church like a host of flowers; each 
separate and yet each enjoying the glory of the one Sun. 
There can be no esoteric Christians when there is but one 
Sun to give light to all men. 


In Perils of Platforms 


N THE RECENTLY published Life of Francois Coil- 

lard, the French missionary on the Zambesi, written 
by that influential English minister, Rev. Edward Shillito, 
whose large place in the hearts of Christian Century 
readers grows larger with each installment of Brit- 
ish Table Talk, the author speaks of the importance of 
receiving a prophet in the name of a prophet and not in 
some other name. On his furlough Coillard became a 
famous hero in certain circles both in France and Eng- 
Jand. He thereby encountered one of the most subtle and 
sinister temptations to which an ambassador of Christ may 
be exposed. To the list of perils which Paul sets down 
as constituting the unceasing jeopardy in which the great 
apostle lived, Mr. Shillito adds one more—“in perils of 
platforms.” He says: “Religious societies make heroes of 
their saints and in so doing run the risk of keeping the 
hero and losing the saint. It is not the fatigue of the 
journey, nor the strain upon the preacher that is to be 
dreaded, but the somewhat feverish and even hysterical 
interest which may accompany the triumphant progress of 
the saint. He may take refuge in flight or in prayer. Coil- 
lard took the way of self-humiliation in prayer.” From 
this peril of platforms—the peril of the prophet received 
unworthily—few men of conspicuous gifts in the church 
are delivered. They should be on their guard. 


There are more ways than one of receiving a prophet. 
Jesus promised a great reward to those who receive him 
rightly in the name of a prophet. But he left it to us to 
think out what follows if we receive him otherwise. It 
is at least possible that we may not treat the prophet right- 
ly when he comes among us. If so, we shall certainly 
harm ourselves and it may be make the prophet less of a 
prophet than he was. The modern preacher and evange- 
list is not as a rule a prophet in the Old Testament sense 
of the word. He is not an Isaiah, the guide and conscience 
of kings, nor a Jeremiah, the voice of judgment upon a 
shallow and blind people, nor an Ezekiel, building by his 
words the sacred edifice of his people’s faith. The preach- 
er may be all the same a prophet as the New Testament 
writers use the word. He may have a direct experience of 
Christ and his grace, and a call to put that into burning 
words. He my be inspired to interpret the good tidings 
to others in church or in classroom or by the roadside. To 
certain it may still be granted to play the statesman to 
nations. But for the most part we have to deal in this 
modern life with prophets as they are found with a real 
inspiration to proclaim the Christian truth to the heart of 
men when they are gathered together in the assemblies of 
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the church. In this sense it may be said that much de 
pends on the way in which we receive the preacher, 

We may receive him not in the name of a prophet but in 
the name of a popular preacher. He comes to us famous 
for his sermons. Crowds gather wherever he is announced, 
There is a feverish excitement which goes through the 
packed church when he enters. He is received by some in 
the assembly as a man who has something to give of 
truth and life, but to others he is the popular orator. They 
listen to him as they listen to a successful man in other 
walks of life. If he were not known to them beforehand 
as a popular orator, they would receive his words coldly, 
They come in when he has arrived. Till then they do not 
recognize him. It is told of a well known and great 
preacher that one Sunday he was invited in a village chapel 
t+ mount the pulpit, the preacher not having arrived. Not 
much was said of his sermon, but afterwards it was dis- 
covered who he was and a deputation waited on him to 
invite him to preach in the village chapel. 

“But I have preached,” he replied, “and you did not 
seem particularly impressed.” 

“We didn’t know then who you were,” was the naive 
answer. 

The feverish pursuers of popular preachers are a real 
nuisance in the Christian church; but if that were all, they 
might be more patiently endured. The really serious peril 
which they bring is directed against the soul of the preach- 
er. To receive a prophet with stones is for him a painful 
experience, but it is infinitely better for his soul than to 
be received as merely a popular preacher with all the fever- 
ish and even hysterical interest of unbalanced devotees. 

The preacher happily remains a human being; he has 
certain instinctive emotions which find their exercise in 
his work for his master, but these emotions are easily 
capable of being abused. The desire for self expression 
is not an evil thing, when the self is a redeemed self, but it 
must be hard for a man to prevent this instinct from be 
coming a source of pride. Self-expression may soon be 
come self-display. And if the great preachers escape from 
the temptation it is only by their own desperate toil and 
unceasing prayer. They are tempted in the house of their 
friends. And sometimes they fail and become what they 
are taken to be—merely pleasant voices and no more. They 
who receive a prophet in the name of a popular speaker 
little know what they make the prophet to endure. 

A preacher gives up his work in despair. “I am a fail- 
ure,” he cries. He thinks it is humility; it is in reality 
only pride. He has all unconsciously a certain standard 
of what is due to him. That standard has been fixed by 
the foolish adulation of admirers. Something has hap 
pened to wound his mind with that standard deeply & 
trenched there. He goes down. “I am no good,” he 
cries. He is really saying, “I am not the great and won- 
derful being I thought I was.” The cause of despair in 2 
preacher is not for the most part humility, but wounded 
vanity ; and the vanity has been swollen by the foolish and 
undiscriminating praise of admirers. A preacher has 
more need than most men to think of himself soberly and 
not more highly than he ought to think, but it will be a¢- 
mitted that there are Christian people who make this task 
harder than it need be. 
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Everyone must have noted how egotism creeps upon 
me admirable servants of God in their later years. They 
have been so accustomed to hear their own praises that 
they have come to take them seriously. That is fatal. 
They have come to feel that their every utterance is be 
yond reproach. There are always some hearers who will 
ell them so, and they keep well away from others who 
would tell them the brutal fact. And often the tragedy 
comes that the man goes on thinking of himself as he used 
to be according to his admirers when those same admirers 
have left him for more recent stars. A popular preacher 
after the crowds have left him, and he does not realize it, 
isa strangely pathetic sight. There have been those who 
sy “the preacher whom God loves dies young.” 

The counsel for preachers is not hard to set forth. More 
humor, more self-knowledge, more prayer! And for 
their hearers it is no less plain. Let them receive the 
prophet in the name of a prophet. Let them hear in his 
voice whatever truth the Spirit of God brings home to 
their mind and conscience. Let them recognize at the 
same time that the man is a human being who may easily 
be harmed by them and even tempted to his ruin as a 
giritual being. Let them not leave their sense of humor 
outside the church door. 

When Mr. Moody was in Birmingham, Dr. Dale was 
struck by his power of making the elementary truths of 
the gospel clear. “But it still seemed,” he wrote, “most 
remarkable that he should have done so much, and I told 
Mr. Moody that the work was most plainly of God, for I 
could see no real relation between him and what he had 
done. Moody laughed cheerily and said he should be very 








How Long? 


OW long this vain, blind lust of power 
Rough-hid in specious suavity 
Like Freudian complex, waxing sour, 
Running amuck in evil hour 
When peaceful peasants from each bower 
Are drenched in propaganda shower 
And dragged to die “vicariously” ? 


How long will history call men great 
Whose highest claim to such renown 
Was that they taught men how to hate 
And kill their fellows—for the state? 
Napoleon,—or Pasteur, crown? 
Bismarck or Goethe, which goes down 
As one whom all should emulate? 


How long this “country right or wrong” ; 
This mouth-allegiance to a flag; 

This madly patriotic throng 

Who cry out “Treason!” when men long 

To see a world with lines of hate 

Erased, and hymns of common love 
Replace their country’s battle seng? 


Ferner R. Nugn. 
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sorry if it were otherwise.” That was surely the right 
way of looking at the facts, and because he did look at 
them in this way, Moody was never spoiled by the vast 
audiences which gathered around him. Dale received 
Moody in the name of a prophet, that is, as one through 
whom Another speaks and acts. 

Churches have the preachers they deserve to have. If 
they are ready to ruin a prophet they will miss his gifts. 
But if they are ready to welcome him rightly, they will 
have a prophet’s reward. 


The Nest in the Spout 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HE SPARROW hath found her an house and the 

Swallow a nest in the House of God that standeth hard 
by to where I and Keturah live, and the Pigeons also, 
they dwell there, and prosper and are happy. 

Now in the summer time, when rains are infrequent, they 
make their nests in every old place imaginable, and lay their 
eggs and hatch their young. And there is a window high 
up that overlooketh a place where a Gable projecteth, and 
there is an Eavespout and a Downspout. And the Down- 
spout hath an Iron Grating over the top inside the Eave- 
spout. And a Pigeon builded her nest above that grating. 
And it was a cool and well-ventilated nest. 

And I and Keturah we saw it, and we said, That pigeon 
taketh large chances. 

But the latter rains delayed, and the little birds hatched, 
and they lay there shockingly Nude on top of the few sticks 
of a nest that were on the top of the grating in the Eave- 
spout. And the Mother Pigeon brought them food, and 
I began to think that they would grow and get away before 
the Rains came and the storms blew. 

But there came a night when there was a Storm. 

And I wakened and Keturah wakened also. 

And I knew what was in the mind of Keturah. 

And I said, It is foolish of us to be troubled about it. 
There are Pigeons enough, and they increase until they 
be a Nuisance. Nevertheless, I am not happy to think of 
them in that place. 

And I rose, and I went into the House of God. And the 
tempest was beginning to break, and the lightning flashed. 

And I stretched forth my hand, and took the frightened 
little things, and I brought them inside. And I carried them 
out, and placed them in a sheltered corner on the ground 
under where the nest had been. And the Mother Pigeon 
found them there and sheltered them till the storm was past. 

Now that did not hurt me, nor greatly interrupt my sleep. 
For though I was wetted in the rain, yet Keturah had my 
Bath-Towel ready, and I was soon dry, and I went to sleep 
sooner than I should have done if I had thought of those 
little birds drowning in the cold rain. 

And I said unto myself, It is not that the Pigeons are 
worth it, if a man were to value his time and his labor; 
but there are other measures of value than those that may 
be estimated in cash. 

And I said, I will never deny that in the sight of God 
we men are worth saving. 





Who Owns the Unearned Increment? 


By Charles A. Ellwood | 


WO NEWSPAPER clippings before me as I write 

illustrate the absurdity of our present property system. 
One clipping tells hows the president of the Standard Oil 
Company of Indiana testified before a senate committee 
that one share of his company’s stock, worth $25 in 1912, 
would have brought its holder by 1922 a value, on the basis 
of January 1923 quotations, of $37,200. This computation 
was made by the attorney of the senate committee of inves- 
tigation and was acquiesced in by the president of the 
Standard Oil company of Indiana, according to an asso- 
ciated press dispatch of January 23, 1923. The other clip- 
ping states that “each enrolled Osage Indian last year re- 
ceived approximately $10,000. Some Osage Indian families 
received as high as $80,000, derived from oil royalties and 
bonuses.” This because the Osage Indian lands in Okla- 
homa proved to be rich oil lands. 

Let us consider the last illustration a little more closely. 
Some may say that this is only justice to the Osage Indians, 
since the Indians in general have been defrauded by the 
whites of so much of their lands. But the enrichment of 
the Osage Indians in no way compensates for any injustice 
practised in the past upon the mass of other Indians, and 
it would be difficult to say just what the Osage Indians have 
done to deserve such an income in excess not only of other 
Indians, but even of the most deserving classes of whites. 
The fact is they have done nothing to merit any such re- 
ward. They simply happen to have been made rich by the 
absurdity of our present property system just as other 
people have been made poor by the same system. 

It is a fundamental assumption of rational economics 
as well as of Christian ethics that economic reward or re- 
muneration should be based upon service rendered—service 
to society at large. But in both of these cases no particular 
service was rendered to society. The reward was simply 
a “finding,” not the result of creative labor or of any merit 
of personal character or conduct. It is evident that economic 
remuneration in our society is not definitely based upon 
the principle of just compensation for service rendered. 
It would be difficult to say that there is any rational prin- 
ciple back of our system of economic remuneration or 
rewards. It seems to be a game of “grab and get” in which 
the shrewder or the luckier win out. All of which, of course, 
breeds ill-will and discontent on the part of the less for- 
tunate. 


REWARD OF SERVICE 


Several years ago, Professor T. N. Carver of Harvard 
University suggested that all forms of income might be 
divided into three classes: “earnings,” “findings,” and 
“stealings.” He pointed out that society has achieved a 
relatively settled policy regarding “stealings,” that is, in- 
comes secured by fraud or plundering. Both law and morals 
condemn the securing of income in this way, and endeavor 
to put an end to such practices. He predicted that the time 
would soon come when an equally sharp distinction would 
be made in both law and morals between “earnings” and 
“findings.” That time has already arrived. Several Europ- 
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ean governments in their laws regarding taxation are 
attempting at the present time to discriminate between 
“earnings” and “findings.” Any economist would say tha 
this is by no means impossible. Even in this country prog- 
ress is being made in our laws of taxation in this direction, 
Witness the federal sur-tax upon swollen incomes, and the 
state and federal taxes upon inheritances which exceed ; 
certain minimum. 


The popular mind and popular conscience, however, lag 
behind in this matter, largely because our economic tragj- 
tions are still in part pagan. Our economic life has never 
definitely come under the rule of Christian ideals. Self. 
interest has been its ruling principle and profit-making has 
been the corner-stone of modern business. In a part of 
our business and financial world, therefore, predatory pagan 
standards have prevailed almost as they did in pagan anti- 
quity. Rich and poor, employer and employee alike, too 
often hold that they are entitled to all that they can get, 
regardless of the service rendered. Both working man 
and business man, instead of seeking just compensation for 
service rendered, too often seek to get as much as they 
can and to give as little in return as possible. The passion 
to get something for nothing dominates our economic life, 
in the sense that it gives color and tone to its most char- 
acteristic features. 


SPECULATIVE PROFITS 


The passion for speculative profits, in other words, is 
the life of modern business. No doubt, business could not 
go on without legitimate profits. But legitimate profits are 
“necessary profits,” as the economist calls them, and these 
include interest, wages of superintendence, insurance for 
risk, and the like. The element of speculative profit is 
something very different. Yet, it is this element which has 
become in our modern world the corner-stone of modern 
business, though a large proportion of the business of the 
world has always of necessity been carried on without any 
element of speculative profit in it—has been forced to be 
content with “necessary profits,” that is, a reasonable return 
upon the money and labor invested. 

The reason for this is not difficult to understand. Our 
world has been a dynamic, expanding world, in which a 
economic surplus has accrued to many through the dis 
covery and development of new material resources and 
through the increase of numbers and the multiplication of 
world needs. Moreover, there has been little or no tradi- 
tion in our society against getting something for nothing, 
and little or none in favor of living upon compensation for 
service rendered, or “earnings.” America in particular 
has helped to demoralize the economic world by the oper 
ing up of its vast resources and opportunities. These re 
sources and opportunities have accrued to the benefit of @ 
comparatively small number of individuals ; but it has been 
the desire of all individuals to share in these benefits. Thus 
our whole economic life has become permeated with @ 
fundamental dishonesty. 
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We are living in an era, in other words, of “exploitative 
apitalism.” The capitalism of our time is not content to 
be an “investment capitalism,” and to look only for reason- 
able returns upon capital invested. This is true not only 
of “big business” but of “little business” also. Profiteering, 
as one writer has rightly said, has become the corner-stone 
of modern business. To put it in other words, the great 
fortunes and great business enterprises of our time have 
heen built up through speculative profits, or “findings.” In 
the case of individual fortunes, the “findings” have often 
been in the way of inheritances from parents or other rel- 
atives. Speculative profits have also come to many individ- 
wals through the scarcity value of land, which has resulted 
from the growth of our great cities and our industrial 
enterprises. Finally, the discovery of oil wells, of mines, 
and of other natural resources have brought immense “find- 
ings” to a few fortunate individuals. Roughly, these are 
the sources of the great fortunes of our time. 


PROFITEERING 


Now all this presents a dangerous situation. The mass 
of men as they become educated become more and more 
aware of this situation, and more and more resentful at 
the evident injustice involved. This probably would not 
be the case if the condition of the masses of men were 
economically favorable. But we must admit that the con- 
dition of the masses, even in the United States, is very 
far from being favorable. If we can judge from federal 
statistics, more than one-third of our income-receivers in the 
United States at the present time receive less than $1000 a 
year, while more than two-thirds receive less than $1500 a 
year.* It seems probable that one-third of our American 
families have incomes entirely insufficient to maintain a 
decent standard of living. No one who has studied the 
statistics of social conditions carefully can doubt that ignor- 
ance, poverty and moral degradation are widespread in the 
mass of the people, even in the United States. A fraction 
of our people—a larger fraction to be sure than in any other 
country in the world, but still only a fraction—have attained 
toa high degree of economic comfort, culture, intelligence, 
and refinement. Roughly, this fraction is the one-third of 
our families who own, according to our economic statis- 
tians, ninety-three per cent of the total wealth of the 
country. Now sociology shows beyond question that all 
progress in human society has come from a process of 
‘levelling-up”—in other words, from diffusing among the 
masses the achievements of a fortunate few. It would seem 
to follow that the problem before our civilization, if we 
wish continued progress, is to persuade the fortunate 
dements of our society who possess wealth, privileges, edu- 
ation, and the other goods of culture to diffuse what they 
possess among the masses. To do this at once and directly 
s, of course, impossible, but it is not impossible to do it 
indirectly through the equalization of economie and social 
opportunities. 


SOCIETY AND INDIVIDUAL 


Undoubtedly the great need of modern civilization, there- 

lore, is to put on a program of equalization of social oppor- 

ee 

"See “Income in the United States,” by the Staff of the National Bu- 
Teau of Economic Research,p. 134. 
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tunities along all lines, economic as well as cultural. This 
is demanded not only by the fundamental principles of 
progress in human society, but by every conception of 
justice and of the rights of merit; for inequalities of 
opportunity inevitably give rise to injustice and make it 
impossible for merit to manifest itself and to win out. 
Undoubtedly the first thing on the program of the equal- 
ization of opportunity would be to place all business upon 
a basis of remuneration for service rendered to society at 
large. Business should be for social service and not for 
private profit primarily. If business were for service, and 
not for private profit, there would be no element of spec- 
ulative profit demanded by the business class. Business men 
would be upon the same footing as teachers, preachers, 
and most professional men. They would simply expect 
just compensation for service rendered. Profiteering 
would no longer be synonymous with the commercial motive, 
and no longer the corner-stone of business. This is by no 
means impossible, because most of the business of the 
world, as I have already pointed out, has been carried on 
without speculative profits, without profiteering, and upon 
the basis merely of just compensation for service rendered. 
But to put an end to the craze for speculative profits and 
to the profiteering motive in business will require nothing 
less than a revolution in our business standards. It would 
require that business standards become virtually Christian. 


SPECULATION AND EARNINGS 


While we have just said that no element of speculative 
profits would be demanded by business in a rational and 
Christian economic order, yet this is not saying that the 
element of speculative profits would not continue to exist. 
Under a regime of private ownership, speculative profits, 
even if not aimed at, would undoubtedly continue to accrue 
in such a land as ours, where new economic opportunities 
constantly arise, and where new natural resources are 
continually discovered, and new latent capacities in men 
revealed. Hence, to many in such a land come economic 
gains which are not the result of their creative labor or of 
savings, but which come to them through the circumstances 
of social and economic development. Hence it may still 
happen in the future, as it has in the past, if our world con- 
tinues to be a dynamic and expanding world, that enormous 
fortunes will accrue to a few individuals who are happily 
circumstanced and have business shrewdness. These will 
come from what economists call natural monopolies, from 
the rise of land values, and from the increased social needs. 
They would come even under a system of cooperative enter- 
prise, such as that pictured to us by guild socialism. 

Now, no practical question in our economic life can 
exceed the importance of the question of what shall be done 
with these “findings” which come to fortunate business 
enterprises and to fortunate individuals. Does the mere 
fact that these “findings” come into the hands of certain 
individuals give them valid title to these findings? Hitherto 
the law has recognized the validity of such titles. But the 
deeper problem is the moral validity of title to such “find- 
ings.” There can be no ground for regarding the moral 
validity of the title to such “findings” as on the same level 
with moral validity of the title to “earnings.” “The laborer 
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is worthy of his hire,” and that maxim has never been 
disputed in law or in morals. But to whom belongs the 
economic surplus which comes through speculative profits, 
through vast inheritances, through the finding of natural 
resources, and the returns on natural monopolists? In all 
such cases, the individual has done nothing whereby he 
himself may claim that he has earned the resulting wealth. 
Such wealth has been created by society at large or by 
other individuals rather than by the individuals benefitted. It 
would seem, therefore, that the individual has no valid title 
to such “findings” as against society. If society leaves such 
“findings” with individuals, it can only be because it is 
socially expedient to do so. This has indeed been recognized 
more or less in the law, but individual Christian conscience 
is not keenly awake regarding the matter. In all societies 
of which we have knowledge it has been found expedient 
to leave a certain portion of the “findings” which come 
into the hands of individuals in private possession, and it 
will doubtless continue to be expedient to do so. But at 
the same time the practice of leaving these “findings” in 
the hands of the individuals almost entirely has stimulated 
in our civilization, as we have already seen, the passion to 
get something for nothing, and has therefore caused a posi- 
tive deterioration of individual personal character, espe- 
cially of persons engaged in business life. 


SOCIETY'S CLAIMS 


On the one hand is the claim of individuals to these 
“findings” and on the other hand is society and its needs. 
We have seen that from one-third to one-half of our 
population are sunk in ignorance, poverty, and moral deg- 
radation. A program of extending education, economic 
opportunities, and morally elevating influences to these ele- 
ments in our population who need help will undoubtedly 
cost much money. Of course, all who are fortunate, even 
though it be through having greater earning capacity, should 
contribute something to the elevation of the needy classes 
of society. But in general it would seem that it would be 
most just that the funds for the diffusion of social welfare 
through putting on a program for the equalization of social 
opportunities for all classes should come from “findings,” 
that is to say, from speculative profits, from inheritances, 
from monopoly land values, from the discovery of new 
natural resources, and the like. If the Christian principle 
be accepted that all property should be held as a trust from 
society, it would seem that this principle should hold doubly 
in the case of wealth which comes into the hands of an indi- 
vidual as a result neither of his personal labor nor of his 
personal saving. And as we have seen in a new, expanding 
nation like ours a very considerable part of the national 
income comes from such sources. To leave it in the hands 
of individuals demoralizes individuals and tempts them to 
extravagant luxury. If it is true that more than one-third 
of our national income is spent each year for unnecessary 
luxuries, as federal estimates have indicated, it is probably 
because we have generally left this economic surplus in the 
hands of individuals. These economically fortunate indi- 
viduals have set the bad example of extravagance and lux- 
ury for all other classes; hence luxury and extravagance 
have become a bad habit of all classes of American society. 

Now from Adam Smith to the present, economists and 
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moralists alike have united in showing the baneful influence 
of luxury on society, popular beliefs to the contrary not- 
withstanding. It is generally held by both economists and 
moralists that all consumption in society should be “produc. 
tive consumption,” that is, such consumption as to sustain 
health, increase personal and social efficiency, and stimulate 
production. Luxury is defined as “‘non-productive consump- 
tion,” and from the standpoint of both economics and 
morals, is an economic waste. Now if the federal estimates 
of our luxurious expenditures as a people are at all correct, 
it is evident that the wealthy class in American society 
could contribute from its “findings” enough to wipe out 
ignorance, poverty, and moral degradation in Ameria 
within a generation without even encroaching seriously upon 
its own comfort. 


PUBLIC INTERESTS 


Let us take a single example, that of public education, If 
the taxes for public education were trebled in the United 
States, it would make possible the giving of all of our youth 
who are capable of receiving it a high school education, 
This means that proper vocational education, proper physi- 
cal education, and proper social education could be placed 
within the reach of all who might profit from it. It would 
mean the destruction of much individual inefficiency and of 
much of that social and political ignorance which now en- 
shrouds the mind of the average citizen and makes our 
democracy so unworkable. Yet in the majority of Ameri- 
can communities, even where the utmost wealth prevails, it 
is impossible at present to secure funds to carry out such 
an educational program. 

This is only a single illustration of what should be done 
in the line of every public interest. The funds that are spent 
for public health, for public art and recreation, for public 
cooperative welfare enterprises of various sorts should be 
trebled and quadrupled in most American communities. The 
money for such a public welfare program is easily available, 
if the economically fortunate classes will consent to a system 
of just and equitable taxation of economic “findings,” 
whether speculative profits, inheritances, unearned incre- 
ments of land value, or the discovery of natural resources. 
Such a system of taxation could be devised by economic 
experts which would neither discourage individual enter- 
prise nor individual saving. It could moreover be so devised 
as to prevent the shifting of taxes from the economically 
fortunate to the poorer elements of the population. 

Of course, voluntary social movements and undertakings 
for the amelioration of social conditions have an equal claim 
on these “findings” with government. Contributions to the 
church and to wise private philanthropic enterprises from 
this source should be encouraged as much as willingness © 
submit to taxation for the public good. It is probably a wis 
plan, therefore, of our present income tax laws to exempt 
from taxation donations to religion, education, and philan- 
thropy. Indeed the church should teach that all economic 
“findings” ought, in one way or another, to be turned back 
to society for the development of the general welfare. This 
is surely what an enlightened social conscience de 
from all individuals. It should no longer be true, as it is a 
present, that every great cause for the promotion of human 
welfare has to go begging for funds. These funds would 
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be voluntarily forthcoming in a society that recognized the 
full social obligation imposed upon those who come into 
wealth by sheer good fortune. 














HOMESTY A VIRTUE 








If such a program for the general equalization of oppor- 
tunities and the general diffusion of the goods of culture 
to all classes of our population could be put on, through the 
provision of adequate public revenues and through adequate 
contributions to wise philanthropies, there is no doubt that 
the vast mass of ignorance, poverty, and moral degradation 
which now holds back our civilization could be wiped out 
within a generation or so. Moreover, the reaction upon indi- 
vidual character of the general acceptance of such a policy 
would clarify the whole moral atmosphere of society. Hon- 
esty would be reinstated as a supreme social virtue. Men 
would come to accept again the old fashioned formula that 
they wished no wealth except that which they had honestly 
earned. Creative labor would come to new dignity; and 
thrift, rather than extravagance, would be socially respected. 
No revolution is needed to bring these things about, but 
























































HE DOMINANT spirit of Palestine and Syria today 
scems to be one of wondering, with a greater or less de- 
gree of discontent and dissatisfaction, what the morrow will 

































- bring forth. At least, such is the atmosphere we felt this 
a summer in a short visit of two months. People complain of 
1 be the present and fear the future, but have little to say as to 
The what definite changes would better suit them. They resent 
‘ble foreign interference but hardly have the presumption to sug- 
an gest that they could run things better themselves, for all 
» fm ‘heir history points the other way. They are restless, hoping 
ud for better days but fearing that any change will be for the 
oat worse. Their fate seems so bound up with that of all Europe 
oon that they are totally incapable of helping themselves to any 
ai appreciable extent. So they complain of things as they are, 
vised and in the meantime make the best of them, with the result 
ically that they show an odd mixture of cynical resentment and 
: “hissez faire.” 
kings It must be remembered that the mandate system is in full 
claim fm '"ce at this end of the Mediterranean. Great Britain holds 
o the Palestine and tries to adjust the almost hopeless differences 
from between Arabs and Jews, while France sits heavily in Syria 
sts and wonders what the Turks will do next. Religious and 
wie racial, as well as political, frictions influence the various 
cempt fm SUPS composing each territory either to hostility or sup- 
hilan- fy Pt of the ruling power ; but as no party ever stops to think 
nomic jy ° What its condition would be if the Europeans were gone 
back and a rival group in control, it is very easy for almost the 
This | “""e population to join in vocal hostility to the overlord 
mands fg *4 blame him for all evils, real and fancied. 
t is at In this atmosphere we looked about for signs of change 
yuman since we left Syria in 1916, and the first and one of the most 





mportant was the great number of automobiles, then a 
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simply the acceptance of a radical Christian attitude toward 
wealth, and particularly toward economic good fortune, on 
the part of individuals. A Christian society will inculcate 
“mores” in respect to economic “findings,” which would 
make these things easily possible, and the realization of 
these things would surely add greatly to the economic sta- 
bility of our civilization. Our pagan mores with respect to 
these economic matters are inexcusable, and threaten us, 
moreover, with disaster. 

Has the Christian church the courage to stand firmly 
against the pagan mores of our business world? The prac- 
tice of trying to get something for nothing, or something 
through mere business shrewdness, is certainly pagan. The 
Christian will rather strive to render true service, not mak- 
ing his own reward or profit his primary consideration. He 
will not desire to live off of “findings,” created by the needs 
or the labor of others; rather he will desire to live by his 
own creative labor and will seek to return to society any 
“findings” which may come into his hands. When this spirit 
dominates business, we can call our business Christian, but 
not until then. 







machine of despotism used only by Turks and Germans, 
now so common that one wonders how all the cars can be 
carried on the comparatively few boats putting into the 
harbors. Our own ship brought 120, mostly Fords, to Bei- 
rut and Jaffa, and in the week we arrived 270 were reported 
to have been put off for use in Syria alone. This constitutes 
a striking change, and one that can be realized only by con- 
trast with former days. For example, the last Easter I was 
in Syria two of us went to Sidon for a week end. It took 
us a whole day to go by carriage, with horses resting at sev- 
eral khans and time out for lunch and a short siesta, and the 
return required from noon of one day to late afternoon of 
the next, because of a balky horse. This summer we allowed 
two hours each way and had no difficulty in leaving Beirut 
after tea, with supper and a good visit with Sidon friends, 
and getting back in ample time for the night. Again, a trip 
to the mountains in other days was a matter of long plan- 
ning and much time and expense. This summer I often left 
our mountain home about six in the morning and was at 
our Beirut office at seven. This change of speed enabled us 
to see much of the country in the few weeks we had at our 
disposal, a feat that would have been absolutely impossible 
before. The auto has revolutionized life in this part of the 
middle east. 
ALONG SEA OF GALILEE 


The longest trip we took was to Jerusalem, via Haifa, 
Nazareth and Nablus, and back through Tiberias, along the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee, and over the plain to Damas- 
cus. It was a revelation to us in many ways, primarily in the 


impression it gave us of the country. Once before I camped 
over much the same road, and my recollections all deal with 
Later I rode through in carriages, and can recall 


details. 
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only the cities where we stopped. This time we were whirled 
along, and noted the general appearance of the land, but 
missed all details and barely realized the existence of villages 
and towns of great interest. No contrast of impression could 
be more vivid. We also watched the people using the cars, 
and found never-ceasing amusement in what we saw. In 
America we are accustomed to think in terms of comfort in 
using automobiles; but to the Syrians ability to get from 
place to place seems to be the only matter of importance. So 
they crowd into the front seat so many riders as to embar- 
rass seriously the driver in the use of his arms; and into the 
back goes the rest—of the village, I am tempted to say. We 
found it quite impossible to count in a hasty glance all the 
heads that were apparently attached securely to persons who 
had found room in the back of passing cars, and the number 
certainly went far beyond the builder’s original idea. Then, 
of course, each passenger has the right to some baggage, and 
this is a privilege that is interpreted with great liberality. 
Suitcases and bags that will tie are fastened on the steps and 
the hood. Other bundles and articles of household use are 
tied or held in any other available space, and what is left 
over goes on the laps of the passengers. Unpacking the load 
must be a problem requiring expert care. Nor must the 
mention of extra gasoline be omitted, for filling stations 
along the road are few and far between, and the gas is all 
carried in the four gallon tins which have come to have so 
many uses in oriental households after the original purpose 
has been fulfilled. But this fuel is considerably higher in 
Palestine than in Syria, and even in small distances the 
prices vary from place to place and day to day. So it is 
always safe to carry a few tins to avoid trouble and extra 
expense, and these tins must have a safe riding place in the 
car. We had a five seated Dodge, and there were three of 
us including the driver. And yet, after our baggage and 
four tins of gas were in place we felt that one more traveller 
or another bag would be too much for comfort. So we 
wondered what eleven people with all their paraphernalia 
felt like, when we counted that number in a car just like 
ours, at one of our stops. 


SPEED LIMIT SIGNS 


As we left Beirut we had to drive through one of the 
crowded bazaar streets, and it was a sight worth seeing. On 
the main roads there are speed limit signs, many of them 
enforced, and on all important intersecting streets natty 
policemen direct the traffic in very creditable fashion. But 
when one reaches the crowded, narrow, dirty, dark little 
lanes that thread their ways through a bazaar, all rules and 
precautions are “off,” and each one looks out for himself. 
The horns are blatant, and are used to full power. No speed 
records are broken, but even so narrow escapes are the rule 
and not the exception. For the shops exist not only in the 
space meant for them, but they overflow onto the so-called 
street, and venders of many varieties of food and drink 
carry their whole supply on a tray with legs or on little carts. 
These people prefer the middle of the road, and that is 
where the auto has to go. So they must move, and that with- 
out loss of time or thought of dignity. The first time I rode 
in this manner through a bazaar was in Aleppo, and I was 
in a large truck. As we passed, we could easily touch the 
doorposts of the shops on both sides, and I wondered with 
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some trepidation where the street venders would betake 
themselves. A riot looked possible and disaster for some 
one quite certain. But we got through without mishap, and 
were greeted only by good-natured jokes and friendly yells, 
The people have learned the secret of effacing themselves 
without resentment, and the auto boldly takes all the road. 
I never overcame a feeling of greed, but never heard a single 
guttural curse on my religion or the memory of my ancestors 
—the usual oriental expression of ill-will. Probably their 
nerves are so shattered by the incessant blowing of the 
Klaxons and sirens, with which every car is equipped, that 
they are unable to feel the anger that would doubtless fill , 
western soul under similar circumstances. 


AMAZING COURTESY 


This good-will is carried to amazing degrees of courtesy 
when any accident befalls a car. A few miles out from 
Beirut we found a company laboring to mend a broken tire, 
It really looked to us as if there were enough men to do 
the job completely, and besides we were in something of a 
hurry. But our driver knew the driver of the injured vehice 
—TI think he knows nine out of every ten drivers in the 
whole country, judging by our week with him—and so he 
got out, and during the half-hour that we waited and 
watched, he did more repairing than all the others put 
together, despite a hot sun. Later we were the sufferers on 
more than one occasion, and never failed to get the help of 
one or more cars; on one occasion six were lined up behind 
and around us while all the drivers consulted and took turns 
trying to get off a stubborn tire. Tools were loaned with 
the greatest good nature, sometimes to be returned “the next 
time” the drivers met. Few cars carry spare tires, and there- 
fore much repairing and pumping was generally necessary, 
but little of it was done by the driver whose puncture was 
being mended. Such cheerful community of effort I have 
seldom seen, and I often felt that I ought to offer my serv- 
ices, too, since I could not hasten matters by sitting in the 
shade of the back seat, and all the occupants of the other car 
or cars were at least giving advice. 

One day we were driving down from the mountains, 
three of us in the back seat and a stranger in front with 
the driver. An extra hat box could not very conveniently 
fit in with us, and so this man held it, together with two 
bundles of his own. Half way down we had a puncture, 
and he got out, carefully setting down his burden. He 
helped take off the tire; he found a stone to put behind the 
wheel; he jacked up the car; he pumped up the new inner 
tube; he fastened the nuts to hold the rim; he took away 
the stone ; he jumped into his place after the car was started, 
and again held our hat box. When we arrived in Beirut 
he paid his full fare and departed in high good humor. ! 
think that drivers must like that sort of passenger. 


MANY CAMEL TRAINS 


Our sympathies were often called out by the sad lot of 
camels on the road, for we passed many a camel train of 
from five to fifty slow-moving animals, and always the same 
story was repeated. The car rushed up with hideous blow- 
ing of horn and shrieking of sirens, and the camel drivers 
ran from their seats on tiny donkeys to turn the camels off 
the road or far to the side. It was always a mad hurly- 
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burly, for the beasts are not noted for speed ; they generally 
like to travel in the middle of the road, and had to be urged 
strenuously to get out of the way. We always seemed just 
able to miss hitting one or more of them by excellent driving 
and got past with the feeling that the camel men must be 
having heart failure over the narrow escape of their charges. 
Yet we estimated that in a day’s journey at least fifty cars 
would pass or meet such a caravan, always with the same 
noise and confusion, and decided that probably both camels 
and drivers took the adventure philosophically and perhaps 
rather liked the excitement. Then just out of Tyre we saw 
another side of the matter, for as we drew up to the British 
outpost we were held up, along with three other cars, and 
told that a camel had been hit a few miles back and that one 
of the four cars was guilty. The affair had been telephoned 
ahead by the French police, and until some one confessed we 
were all to be held there. Fortunately for us, the confession 
was soon forthcoming, and we sped on our way. But our 
driver told us that it was a trick of the camel men to let an 
animal be hit, then to rush to the police, and in the long run 
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exact and get damages far out of proportion to the damage 
done. It was a new source of income impossible when there 
were carriages and no telephone, and was so constantly cul- 
tivated that any regret we might have for the havoc we 
seemed to create was entirely misplaced. 

One more phase of automobile life stands out in our 
minds. In a country as mountainous as the Syrian coast, the 
cars use a great deal of water, and the drivers who formerly 
had to water their horses at frequent intervals, now use the 
same buckets and wells and fountains for their radiators. 
As a result, one is led to think of ancient and revered sources 
of fresh water in new terms, and we came away from such 
places as the “Virgin’s fountain” not with a pleasant mem- 
ory of picturesque village women filling their jars at sunrise 
and sunset and talking over all the important items of the 
gossip of the countryside, but with the vision of a line of 
cars, strangely out of place and yet the sign of a new age, 
cooling off their engines and filling their tanks for another 
rush through the country of camels, donkeys, and travellers 
on foot. 


The Rusty Keys 


By Edward Shillito 


ROTESTANTISM has always believed and taught 

that the promise concerning the keys of the kingdom 
was not made to Simon Peter as separate and aloof from 
the other disciples. It quotes effectively the parallel pas- 
sage, “Verily, I say unto you what things soever ye shall 
bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and what things 
ye shall loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven.” These 
words were clearly addressed to the disciples, themselves 
the first representatives of the new Israel. To them 
if these words are authentic, was committed the “power 
of exercising discipline in the community and also the 
power dependent upon this, of regulating admission into 
the community and rejection from it.” Over against the 
claims of Rome for the successors of St. Peter, the Protes- 
tant churches put the community itself. 


These things are admitted, but it is one thing in con- 
troversy to explain the promise as one made to the com- 
munity met together in the name of Jesus, and it is an- 
other thing to actually use the keys. The church has the 
keys, but they are become very rusty. It is claimed that 
the community has certain powers, but these powers are 
in disuse. They are an archaic survival in the language of 
the church. Where can anyone find a church binding and 
loosing? What church is there that has this strange power 
of admission and rejection? Is there any church-discipline 
in operation? The Catholic may be pardoned if he turns 
upon his Protestant critics and says: “You refuse to admit 
that the power of the keys is left with the successors of 
St. Peter; let that pass for a moment; but will you tell us, 
if they are not in the hands of the pope, where they are 
at the present moment? And if they are to be found, 
whether they are ever used? 


It is open to certain critics to doubt whether Jesus ever 


used these exact words. That is an arbitrary judgment, 
but it is still honestly held by some scholars. That, how- 
ever, is not the position taken by Protestant churches, They 
do not question either the authenticity or the interpretation 
of the words. But when they have finished their apolo- 
getic against Rome, they leave the words severely alone. 
They have the keys and no one else shall have them, but 
they do not propose to use them. This attitude brings a 
curious sense of unreality into their reading of the Master’s 
words. It is more reverent to believe that he never said 
the words at all, than that he said strong words without 
meaning them to be taken seriously. The church should 
either surrender the keys or use them. It is a dangerous 
thing to attribute words to the Master without trying to 
obey them. 
THE PURITANS 


The early Puritans took his utterance seriously. They 
practiced discipline. They fenced the table of the Lord. 
They took great pains to test the faith of candidates for 
membership. A minister would rebuke an erring member 
before the whole congregation. These churches had a 
certain standard of faith and life and they claimed the 
right to demand fidelity to that standard from all their 
members. They did this in the divine name. They used 
the keys to some purpose. A discipline conducted in their 
way and in their range is no longer practicable even if it 
were desirable. The most likely sequel to a reproof ad- 
ministered from the pulpit would be a libel action. But 
apart from such practical consideration was such discipline 
true to the method and spirit of Jesus? Was the idea of 
authority his idea or was it one borrowed from human 
society? Was the model adopted by these churches the 
way of the old dominie with his rod? If so, it is only 
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just that we should respect the fathers for seeking to obey 
the call to exercise authority; and yet at the same time we 
have to seek a higher way. The church must be kept pure 
by other means than those borrowed from the ways of the 
world. It shall not be so among you. Anything merely 
legal, anything that rests upon boycott or coercion must 
be laid aside. A church cannot keep its membership true 
to the mind of Christ by the methods even of the court of 
justice, much less by the methods of a political caucus, 
Its means as well as its ends must be determined by the 
mind of the Master. It is a grave error to imagine that 
there can be no authority without the use of the law or 
the boycott. 


FELLOWSHIP IN EARLY DAYS 


Everything depends upon the spirit of the fellowship 
gathered in the early days of its life. In the name of Christ 
the church acquires a character of its own very soon. There 
is no greater folly than to seek first for members. It is 
much wiser to let a church at the very beginning have an 
ideal of its own. And this will be found to have an ex- 
clusive as well as an attractive power. It cannot have the 
one without the other. It looses, but it also binds. It 
admits and it rejects. These things a true church does all 
the more effectively because no resolutions and no legal 
measures may be needed. The church is such that the 
impostor or the hypocrite cannot bear it. Its very presence 
rejects them and they have no place in its ranks. At the 
same time the church is such that the single hearted are 
drawn to it. The seekers after reality find reality there. 
The sinners looking for release are not repelled. The at- 
mosphere is not altogether unlike that which men found in 
the presence of Jesus. Some were drawn to him, Others 
shrank away as they did when he said, “Let him who is 
without sin cast the first stone.” 

The Christian society with the true atmosphere is always 
using the keys. It has an authority real enough though 
the world does not recognize it. It is strong just so far 
as it approximates to the authority of its Lord. For such 
a church it will not be a very urgent problem how to deal 
with the false and insincere members. It will have no 
attraction for such members. It will be surrounded as by a 
wall of fire. 


CHURCH SHOULD CHALLENGE 


Let it be the business of a church through its pulpit 
and in other ways to set forth clearly where it stands. Its 
teaching should always have an interest for men and for 
men of all kinds. But it should have the note of challenge 
and defiance. It should be able to declare, “This is the 
way of life” and “That is not the way.” Through its 
teaching ministry, the church should proclaim its thought, 
its experience of its Lord, and its interpretation of his will. 
This should be set forth plainly so that no one will have 
any reason to say afterwards, “I never knew for what the 
community stood; if I had known I should not have joined 
it.” The church of Christ should know for what it stands, 
and make that plain whether few or many accept it. When 
it does that it is using the keys. It is not the business of a 
preacher so to preach that everyone who hears shall he 
drawn into the church. He should so preach that the in- 
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sincere and the self-seekers, the hypocrite and the sensual. 
ist shall be kept out so long as they are content to remain 
in their lusts. The gospel has a discriminating power, It 
alienates even while it draws. It is a savor of life unto 
life and of death unto death. No man can preach Christ 
without bringing the souls of his hearers before the seat 
of judgment. 

But how far can the community of the faithful claim to 
pronounce judgment with authority upon the moral issues 
of a society or a nation? Can it be the conscience of the 
wider community in the heart of which it is set? It has 
done this at other times with power and it has declared in 
the name of the most high God that certain ways end in 
death, and that they who do such things shall not inherit 
the kingdom of God. There are times when the church of 
Christ today must not hesitate to declare in the name of 
its Lord that certain offenders are sinning against his will 
and are exposing themselves to the awful judgment of God. 

A certain man is known to be leading the youth of a 
city into ways of debauchery. He even boasts of it. Is it 
possible for the church to “bind” such a man? Can it use 
the keys of the kingdom of God? If the faith of a church 
were quick and its communion with its Lord real and 
experimental, its spokesmen might go to such a man, not 
with the words of reproof only, but with the tremendous 
power of the keys in their trust. They might say to him 
not that they would proceed against him in earthly courts, 
but that in the name of the Eternal Judge if he persists in 
his sin, he is a lost soul. Something might tremble within 
him as conscience trembled within Felix when Paul spoke 
of righteousness and judgment. Who knows what may 
happen to such a man when he is met not by the rebukes 
of men but by a foretaste of the eternal judgment? Are 
the keys ever like that? 


CHURCH AND COMMUNITY 


But there are many who will approve of this and yet 
deny the right of the church to use the keys in the eco 
nomic life of the community. They will warn the church 
not to interfere with anything outside the individual life 
It must not set out to tell its members what is the specific 
rule set up for them in the political and economic arena. It 
will seek to have its members sober, clean of life, free from 
gambling, keeping the Lord’s day—and who will doubt 
the wonderful power of a society, puritan in the personal 
lives of its members? But it will leave them alone in 
relations to employers and employed, in their buying and 
selling in the economic arena. Is it possible to make 4 
division of life into two spheres of influence? Can she 
church possess the powers of discipline and not use them 
in the economic range from which so much of the indi- 
vidual life takes its character? 

There is a searching chapter at the close of “The Acquisi- 
tive Society,” in which Mr. Tawney pleads for a revival 
of discipline in the church. “It is idle for it to expound 
the Christian faith to those who do not accept it, unless at 
the same time it is the guardian of the way of life involved 
in that faith among those who nominally do. Either # 
church is a society or it is nothing. But if a society is t 
exist, it must possess a corporate mind and will. And if the 
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church which is a Christian society, is to exist, its mind 
and will must be set upon that type of conduct which is 
specifically Christian.” It must have the power of dis- 
cipline and if it has lost it, then it must seek once more to 
recover it. Without it the church cannot be said to exist 
at all. But Mr. Tawney shows that it is impossible to go 
so far in these days without including under the discipline 
the economic conduct of the church member, and he holds 
out the noble vision of a church, daring to be true to its 
revolutionary basis. “It will win its converts, not because 
membership involves no change in their manner of life, but 
because it involves a change so complete as to be inefface- 
able... . . It will rebuke the open and notorious sin of the 
man who oppresses his fellows for the sake of gain as 
freely as that of the drunkard or adulterer. It will voice 
frankly the judgment of the Christian conscience on the 
acts of the state, even when to do so is an offense to nine- 
tenths of its fellow-citizens.” How this discipline can be 
established, it is not easy to see, but any revival of dis- 
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cipline within the church of today would be trifling unless 
it were a discipline which covers a man’s economic action. 
It will not do for the church of Christ to deal with its 
drunkards and to leave its sweaters alone; nor will it be 
enough to censure its gamblers who put money on horses, 
and say no word to its gamblers who deal with human lives. 
It will never do for the church to bring its judgment to 
bear upon quarrels between its members, and to neglect 
their moral bearing towards war between nations. 

It is conceivable that a church may say, If we use the 
keys, we shall lose our numbers or our wealth. Then the 
further question will arise, Which is the society most likely 
to do the will of Christ—a vast, rich, nondescript society in 
which there is no corporate mind, and no accepted stand- 
ards, or a small, poor and clear-sighted society which does 
not care first of all whether many or few join its ranks, 
but seeks first the kingdom of God, and dares in his name 
to use the keys entrusted long ago to the faithful? 


British Table Talk 


London, November 11. 

Y readers in America will not be surprised that Lord 
M Birkenhead has taken up in this country the strain 
which he raised in theirs. He has appeared openly as the prophet 
of self-interest. Before the generous youth of Glasgow he has 
chosen this for his theme; others may speak of courage or 
independence, he prefers to guard his hearers against the poison 
of idealism. It is true that few of us were aware of the im- 
minent danger of which he spoke. Our country at the moment 
did not seem at all likely to make a fool of itself by neglect of 
its own interests. But Lord Birkenhead, who had his share, 
I imagine, in the treaty of Versailles which included the cove- 
rant of the league, sets no bound to his contempt for the ideal 
to which he put his hand. But there is a distinct gain always 
ina direct antithesis. Idealism, or self-interest? That the ex- 
lord-chancellor declares to be the issue, and he bids us choose 
this day whom we will serve. 

Some years ago Mr. F. E. Smith, as he was then, made some 
wildly rhetorical remarks about the indignation seething in the 
world against the proposals to disestablish the Welsh church. 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton wrote some lines upon this. I have for- 
gotten all but the closing counsel: 

“Chuck it, Smith!” 

Smith has now chucked it. He has stripped off the last rags 
of international idealism, and come out into the open as the 
oe of all idealism which hopes to lead men out of war into 
peace. But it will take more than the scorn of Lord Birken- 
head to set up in these islands an altar to self-interest, whether 
® social or international affairs. Mr. J. C. Squire has used his 
fne gift as a satirist to set forth his anger, prefacing his verses with 
he following quotation from Lord Birkenhead’s rectorial address 
klivered at Glasgow: 

“Untaught by previous experience, undeterred by the 
shattering refutation of their beliefs which the great war 
brought with it, the idealists immediately had the temerity 
‘0 exploit this outbreak for their own controversial pur- 
poses. . . The world continues to offer glittering prizes 
‘o those who have stout hearts and sharp swords.” 


THE INCOMPLETE STATEMENT 
You spoke to youth: you gave them of your best: 
“Let all these silly dreams of morals go: 
The man moved only by self-interest 
Wins all the prizes.” Smith, you ought to know! 


And then you talked of means, you cheerful dog: 
Hearts might be hardened still, and swords be swung. 
You should have’ added to your catalogue 

That usefullest of arms, an impudent tongue. 


Complete the list: though all our vision wanes, 
Yet none of these shall fail to draw their pay: 
Brigands, usurpers, murderers, first-class brains, 
And F. E. Smith’s explaining Christ away. 


The Proposed 
Snap Election 


Before these words are printed it will be known whether we 
are to have an election shortly before, or shortly after Christ- 
mas. (Later—it is to be before Christmas.) Upon this matter 
Mr. J. A. Spender, one of our wisest counselors, in his weekly 
“Letter to the Antipodes,” writes as follows: 


“You ask me what sort of a man is Baldwin. The trouble is 
that he doesn’t seem to know himself. We took him in our 
reaction from Lloyd George as a sober, steady, capable sort of 
man, who would walk in the way of tranquillity and give us clean 
and honest politics for a few years. And now he is off on such a 
stunt as we haven't seen in our lifetime—killing a parliament 
which is barely a year old, plunging into the most speculative 
of all political gambles, staking his government on the hazard of 
a split vote, and doing all this at a moment of crisis and con- 
fusion, when merely to hold on and keep his head above water 
might have seemed enough for a British prime minister. His 
chosen symbol is the pipe, emblem of rumination and contempla- 
tion, but his mind seems to be a tumult of conflicting ideas.” 

No one seems to know what is the purpose of these sudden 
movements, unless it is to sweep the nation, before it has time 
to think, into a protectionist policy which will be hard to change 
if once it is adopted. But there is an obvious nemesis waiting 
for those who have to deal with a nation “repenting at leisure.” 
The whole matter is very complicated; and since we are told 
to decide our vote purely in the light of practical affairs, and 
not to be ruled by abstract principles—generally called in these 
days shibboleths—there should be time to study the facts. This 
is apparently not to be granted, and we are in for a time of con- 
siderable confusion. Mr. Winston Churchill and Mr. Lloyd 
George are both girding themselves for the fray, and whatever 
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the government may hope to escape, they will not escape the 
criticism of some very forcible and experienced speakers. Sir 
John Simon and Mr. Asquith, for example, know the problem 
from a to z. 
* * *@ 

A Loss to the Missionary 
Societies 

The appointment of the Rev. H. St. B. Holland as canon and 
sub-dean and vicar of St. Michael’s cathedral church, Coventry, 
will take a powerful secretary from the church missionary 
society's staff. But he will be missed by all of us who are busy 
in any way in the home base work of the missionary societies. 
He has been one of the best of colleagues in all united service, 
and there is very little service for this cause which does not find 
us in these days working together. The church missionary 
society leaders have had to pass through very trying experiences 
in recent years, and Mr. Holland has not had an easy furrow 
to plough. But he had never lost his cheerfulness and courage 
and his strong faith: and though his place is filled by another 
in Salisbury square, at the office of the society, that society and 
all of us have a fine enthusiast in one of the most important 
centers in the midlands. Mr. Holland, like so many of the men 
now winning positions of responsibility, has been in the heart 
of the student Christian movement. It is one effect of this 
movement, undetected by many shrewd observers, that slowly 
and yet inevitably it is changing the atmosphere within the 
churches. It is leading to a new fellowship of Christian people 
in the service of the kingdom of God. Jt gets them young. 

* . - 


And So Forth 
The romantic story of the rescue by Mrs. Starr of Miss Ellis 


CORRESP 


Against Military Training in Our Schools 


Eprtor THe Curistian CENTURY: 

SIR: At Pelham half-yearly meeting of the Society of Friends 
held at Coldstream, Ontario, recently, it was proposed and voted 
that we enter an earnest protest against military training in our 
schools. A committee was appointed to present the earnest feeling 
of the meeting to the general public. We do not believe that war 
and militarism are in harmony with the teachings of Christ. Chris- 
tians profess to be followers of the “Prince of Peace,” and yet the 
greatest wars of modern times have been between so-called Christian 
nations. “If any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is none of 
his.” We ask especially all Christian people to help check this 
spirit of war by condemning all military training in our schools. 

Ilderton, Ontario. S. P. Zavrrz.' 


Puzzle— Find the “Comity”! 


Eprror THe Curistian CENTURY. 

Sir: I would not have admitted hitherto that I ever overlooked 
anything appearing in The Christian Century. But my attention 
was called today for the first time to a paragraph appearing in your 
issue of Nov. 8 under the caption, “Suburb Being Filled with 
Churches.” As the suburb was Beverly Hills I was interested. Here 
the church of which I am pastor was founded more than fifty 
years ago. 

How innocent is this paragraph! If one were so minded he could 
find facts enough in it to occasion extra fervor in his Thanksgiving 
day devotions for the rich promise of expansion of the kingdom 
in the suburban fields of this great and presumably wicked city. But 
what a source of discouragement for those of us who had come to 
believe that a new vision and a new spirit was taking possession of 
those who are directing the forces of Christ in these times. 

Such an innocent statement of fact: “Permission was granted by 
the comity committee -’ That is, a group of men sitting 
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from the Afridi brigands is being told in Outward Bound. Mrs. 
Starr tells the wonderful story herself, and it will rank with the 
golden deeds of the world. One correction she makes of popu. 
lar accounts: “It was the press in England that stated that | 
was armed. Nothing would have induced me to carry a Pistol, 
considering the errand on which I was going, had I even known 
how to shoot!” . . . The Bishop of Durham has been Castigating 
the Duke of Northumberland for his curious theory of Christian. 
ity, which, he thinks, should not be concerned with any such go. 
ciety as the league of nations, on the ground that participation jp 
such a purpose is to desert religion for politics! Not the least 
hopeful sign of the times is that the bench of bishops, as well as 
vicarages and manses, is occupied by men who are determined 
that their Christianity shall no longer be kept swaddled in 3 
water-tight compartment. Dr. J. H. Shakespeare, who 
has been ill with eye-trouble, is reported to be a little better. 
At the jubilee of the London congregational union several 
veterans were present who remembered the early days—Sir Albert 
Spicer, Dr. Rowland, the Rev. Frederick Hastings. Mr. Hast- 
ings has just published his reminiscences. He is eighty-seven 
and full of vigor and good cheer. We went through a picture 
gallery together the other day, much to my profit and pleasure, 
for he is an artist with a keen eye for beauty. He would like to 
live over his whole life again! The register of the Lon- 
don missionary society has been brought up to date. It has sent 
out nearly 1,500 missionaries since 1795. It has sent them to 
many unexplored lands, but it is interesting to recall that there 
are only three, I think, who were martyred by wild tribes—John 
Williams, James Chalmers, and his friend Tomkins. Another 
martyr was John Smith of Demerara, but he died in prison, not 
because of any savage tribes, but because of the hostility of his 
own countrymen. Epwarp SH8ILLITOo. 


ONDENCE 


around a table said it would be all right and they would offer no 
objections if certain of the denominations represented there should 
go out and exploit as they might a community already being minis- 
tered to by one of the oldest (if not the oldest) union churches in 
the west; a church that was begun with fourteen charter members 
representing seven denominations; that has carried on its work 
through all these years without ever having received a dollar from 
any missionary board; that has today a score of denominations rep- 
resented in its membership and is thoroughly united and carrying 
on a creditable community service. Of course our church was not 
invited to sit in at this conference of the comity committee nor were 
we ever notified in any way by any member of such committee that 
any such action was under consideration or that the needs of our 
field were under discussion. 


It does not concern me now whether or no the attempts of these 
denominations to establish themselves in this community shall suc- 
ceed. If their coming shall be by the consent and for the well 
being of our community, well and good. But just now I a 
asking myself other questions. Permission was granted by the comity 
commission. That is indeed interesting. But from what source i 
this commission clothed with such powers? Can we easily ass 
ciate this trading and bargaining for denominational advantage with 
the interests of Christ’s kingdorn? Has the Union church no rights 
that those exercising denominational lordship may be expected 
recognize? Has the community, as such, no rights deserving primary 
consideration? 

And, then, I think of that word “comity.” My Webster is right 
at hand. This is what it says: “Comity, courtesy as between equals 

friendly civility courtesy, good will” . “Comity” 
must be a Christian word! 

And the “comity commission” granted permission! Permission for 
what? For the Presbyterians to canvass our neighborhood asd 
solicit our members to support a movement to establish a Presby- 
terian church, and to urge our people to send their children to ther 
Sunday School. Comity! Perhaps my Webster needs revision! My 
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nearest Presbyterian neighbor said to me today: “If the Presby- 

terians permit this thing to go through it will be an ecclesiastical 

crime.” Perhaps! But I am thinking of what Webster says about 

the meaning of comity and of what it would mean to be a member 

of a “comity commission.” Cryve McGee. 
Beverly Hills, Chicago. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
World-Wide Missions* 


ODAY a dozen of us, all American preachers, entertained 
T one of London’s most famous pulpiteers at luncheon. For 
over two hours he answered our eager questions. I will not 
give you his name nor a hint more as to his identity. One of 
his statements lingers: “I have an idea that Christianity is 4 reli- 
gion for heroes and that to accept Christ means to live danger- 
ously.” He added: “There are only two denominations today, 
(1) those who live on and by traditions, and (2) those who be- 
lieve in a living Spirit.” We have nothing to hope from the first 
group, at best they can only be harmless. At best they can only 
be men wno pay their debts, break no commandments and go 
along civilly—but they will never dream of spiritual adventure; 
their ships will always remain tied up at the piers. ~ 

On the other hand are the heroes of the new order. Take 
this as a sample: “War is anti-Christian, and I will never connect 
the name of Jesus with war again, nor bless it from my pulpit.” 
Who said that? An English preacher. Take this as an example: 
“My interest moves from theology to ethics; hereafter I shall 
work for a Christian order of society.” Who said that? An 
American preacher. Now, it is apparent that he who takes 
a stand against all war, as a method, and he who sets about 
Christianizing modern industry will be misunderstood, perse- 
cuted, starved and ostracized. This is living dangerously. I 
do not recall that William Lloyd Garrison was given tea-parties. 
I do not read that one Martin Luther was a lionized member 
of the leading clubs. “He was despised and rejected, but by his 
stripes are we healed.” This may be applied to Jesus. Christ 
lived with adventure. Storms did not turn him back; danger 
did not frighten him; the cross did not cause him to compromise. 
And today our London preacher says that Christianity is a 
religion for heroes. Paul carried the gospel into Asia Minor, 
Greece and Rome, possibly into Spain. He was genuinely con- 
verted; he had enthusiasm for his cause. Now there is no sub- 


"Dec. 16. “TheOutreach of the Early Church.” Acts 8:4-8, 14-17, 25. 
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Cuartes A. Exttwoop, professor of sociology in the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; author of “The Reconstruction of 
Religion,” “Christianity and Social Science,” etc. Dr. 
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gious field last year. His influence upon the present mind 
of religious leadership is profound. 
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Dr. Ettwoon’s article appears in this issue in place of Dr. 
Samuel Z. Batten’s which, though announced for this week, 
it has been deemed should come later in the series on “Chris- 

tian Civilization—Is It Christian?” 
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Christ or Mars? 


By WILL IRWIN 


Author of “The Next War,” 
“A Reporter at Armageddon,” etc. 


HIS book is a challenge to all intelligent, far-seeing, 
straight-thinking men and women. Its title poses at 
ence the question which Mr. Irwin asks himself. 
Can the world of Christ and of religion follow the 
pathway of Mars and of war? He speaks in a day when 
war is yet a close thing to us all, and with fine skill 
traces just those things in war and following in its train 
which stultify all that goes to make for the advance of 
civilization. The relaxation of moral fibre, the waste 
in men and materials, the mad futility of war he ex- 
hibite with inescapable logic. The duty of mankind 
to labor for and create peace, is shown to be that of 
every individual and every organization looking for 
mankind's spiritual development. Who is to lead the 
world away from war? very churchman will ponder 
r. Irwin's declaration that en the essential question, 
“Christ or Mars?”, “the church, which purports to 
interpret te our world his intentions, is hiding along 
with publicans and sinners, princes and potentates.” 


Price of book, $1.50 plus 10 cents postage 
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opinion, that a great many unscientific people are quite u con 
ters which to the scientific seem perfectly straightforward. I note, also, that 


Says Professor Edwin Tenney Brewster in 


The Understanding of Religion 


“I have observed, as I have come into contact with a somewhat wide range of religious 
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Christianity and Social Science 
By CHARLES A. ELLWOOD 
“Prof. Ellwood's book is simple, logical, and profound. 


I hope that the clergy will heed this friendly hand that 
Prof. Ellwood, on behalf of the sociolegists, holds out te 
them. I notice that in my time the sociologists are con- 
stantly becoming more sympathetic with what the 
preacher is trying to do, but this change of attitude im- 
plies that the preachers should, on their part, become 
more attentive to what the sociologists are trying to say. 
I hope that Prof. Ellwood’s masterly and elequent book 
will do much to draw together clergy and sociologists in 
resistance to rebarbarizing influences such as war, cor- 


mercialism, and class strife.""—Edward Alswerth Ress. 
Price of boek, $1.50, plus 10 cents postage. 
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stitute fer this “Spirit of the Hive,” this whole-hearted devotion 
to a “Kingdom of Righteousness.” “For me to live is Christ, 
to die is gain.” “God forbid that I should glory save in the 
cause of Christ.” “That I may know him—having fellowship 
in his sufferings.” Those are heroic words backed by sacrificial 
deeds. The most hopeful field for Christ seems now to be in 
new mission lands. The splendid sacrifices, the fresh enthu- 
siasms of Indians, Koreans, Chinese and Africans stand out 
white against the dreary formality, against the mummified tra- 
ditionalism of our western religiosity, our institutionalized 
Christianity. ‘World-wide’’—what a trite phrase; what p 
catch-word! How about the depth? Rauschenbusch told us 
that Christianity had re-made every field save the commercial— 
that was before the war. Now we have to face militarism and 
commercialism. Perhaps we shall have to add the whole field 
of education. It may be that even our homes will have to be 
re-examined. Our foundations of every kind must be tested to 
ascertain their essential Christianity. “Now it is either Christ 
or chaos.” Only a new devotion to our Master can save us 
from chaos. We are either forced into pessimism by a study of 
the facts, or, seeing the splendid faith of young people, stirred to 
have confidence in the future. Many modern intellectuals are 
either cheerfully or cynically pessimistic. With others it is only 
a pose. Today Miss Bonfield, a British labor leader, closed a 
strong address with these brave words: “I must believe in some- 
thing. Cynics cannot save Europe. I would rather*go down 
trying than perish through sheer pessimism.” 

If only we can harness the optimism of youth, the spirit of 
loyalty and adventure in seminary and college graduates, the 
hope and faith of strong, young farmers and workingmen—we 
can save Europe and the world. There are enough people of 
advanced and middle age whom experience has not soured, there 
are sufficient hopeful young persons, together, to turn the tide 
and make the phrase “World-wide Missions” a living reality, 
and every station a center of Christ-like living. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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SHOP HERE 


By Martha Foete Crew 
CHRIST IN THE POETRY OF TODAY $2.00 


For the friend who “has everything”— 
this anthology from modern American 
poets. 





By Katharine Lee Bates 
LITTLE ROBIN STAY-BEHIND $1.75 


And Other Plays In Verse For Children 
. For the household full of children; for 
lovers of children every where. 


By Abbie Graham 
CEREMONIALS OF COMMON DAYS $1.50 


Christopher Morley puts it among the 
twenty most interesting books this year. 


Make This Your OrderfBlank 
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Make This a Book Christmas! 


WE SUGGEST—Make a list of the members of 
your family and your friends to whom you intend 
to present gifts. Consider the following books as 
possible gifts. You will be surprised to find how 
many copies of these books you can use in your gift. 
making. And they will not be merely gifts—they 
will have REAL SIGNIFICANCE. 


FOR $18.00 


The Outline of Science. By Thomson. In four volumes 
at $4.50 per volume. This is the perfect gift for 
thoughtful, book-loving husbands, fathers, wives, 
mothers, sons, daughters. Or why not organize within 
your congregation to purchase this great work for 
your minister? In these four finely Hillustrated 
volumes is contained the entire story of the uni- 
verse, from fire-mists to the civilization of airplanes 
and radios. 


FOR $9.00 


Ameriean Revised Bible. Genuine Morocco Limp, flex- 
ible covers, leather lined, silk sewed, round corners, 
~- aaa gold edges, title stamped on back in pure 
gold. 


FOR $5.00 


The Werld’s Great Religious Poetry. Edited by Caro- 
line M. Hill. Undoubtedly the finest and most com- 
prehensive collection of religious verse ever pub- 
lished. Contains more than 700 poems, varying in 
style from the poetry of Isaiah to the free verse of 
Carl Sandburg. There is a wealth of sermon ma- 
terial for ministers, and the book would be a fitting 
gift for your pastor. 


The Stery ef the Bible. By Hendrik Van Loon. A 
simple narrative of the Old and New Testaments, 
and illustrated by the author with sketches similar 
in “ze te those used in his famous “Story of Man- 
kind.” 


FOR $3.50 


Papini’s Life ef Christ. The best seller among reli- 
gious books of the past year. 


The Children’s Bible. By H. A. Sherman and Charles 
Foster Kent. After the appearance of so many cheap 
editions of Bible stories it is a delight to the eye 
and a joy te the heart to hold this elegant book is 
hand. Just the gift for your children. Handsomely 
illustrated in colors. 


FOR $8.00 


Goodapeed’s Testament. By Edgar J Goodspeed, pro- 
fessor in the University of Chicage. Not a revision, 
but a new American translation. One of the most 
popular and widely selling religious books published 
in many years. The library edition is beautifully 
printed and attractively bound in blue cloth with 
gold stamp. Or you may have this edition bound in 
leather at $4.00; or in full morocco at $5.00 


FOR $2.50 


Theodere Reesevelt. By Lord Charnwood, author of 
“Abraham Lincoln.” A considered judgment, not & 
eulogy; a world opinion of a world figure, represent- 
ing what the world, not merely our portion of it, 
thinks of Theodore Roosevelt. 


The Delly Altar. By Herbert L. Willett and Charles 
Clayton Morrison. The most charming volume of 
daily devotions published in many years. For each 
day a scripture, a meditation, a poem and a prayer. 
Bound in full morocco, gilt edges. 


Goodapeed’s New Testament. Pocket edition, with india 
paper. Or this edition may be had in leather binding 
at $3.50; or in morocco at $4.50. 


Bey Scent’s Year Book. By Matthews. 


FOR $1.50 


The Daily Ajtar. Bound in beautiful purple cloth. . 
Lincoln and Others. Verses by Thomas Curtis Clark. 
Attractively printed and bound. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Claims Movies Outstrip 

Churches in Attendance 

The Lord’s Day alliance recently held 
the celebration of the thirty-fifth anniversary 
of the organization at 156 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Some very startling statements 
were made at this meeting by various speak- 
es, The Rev. John Ferguson, general sec- 
retary of the alliance for New York, said 
a survey of 573 churches in this state showed 
a total morning attendance of 27,727 per- 
sons—an average at each church of forty- 
eight. At the same time, in one up-state 
city, two moving picture theatres, on a 
single Sunday evening, had a total paid at- 
tendance of 14,100. Dr. Ferguson cited 
instances in various communities in which 
church attendance was cut in half by Sun- 
day baseball and other amusements. Dr. 
Frank J. Niles of Syracuse said the alliance 
has a legislative program that it plans to 
introduce at the opening session to repeal 
Sunday baseball and moving picture bills.” 


Methodists Find German Mark 
a Tricky Medium 

The Methodist church has made a start 
in founding churches in Germany and in 
1920 the mortgages on property in that coun- 
try amounted to about two million dollars. 
At that time seventeen marks were the 
equivalent of a dollar, so the bishops decided 
to pay off the mortgages, which requ ved 
only $116,000 in American money. Since 
then the mark has been traveling down at 
such a rate that the amount necessary to 
ay the Methodist mortgages would be 
within the reach of a school-boy. Bishop 
Nuelson describes a festival in Germany 
which was prepared for weeks in advance 
and which yielded 400,000,000 marks or about 
three cents. The Quakers see in this tragic 
situation a challenge to charity, and are 
asking for a fund of ten million dollars for 
relief work in Europe. 


A Striking Example of 

Church Publicity 

During the present week, which is de- 
voted to religious education in most of the 
churches, Chicago is witnessing a unique 
imstance of church publicity. Under the 
auspices of the local church federation 
and other religious agencies in coopera- 
ton with the Federal Council of Churches, 
a large electric sign placed conspicuously 
on Michigan Boulevard is flashing the sign 
of the cross with the words “Go to 
Church” below. This admirable plan 
has been made possible by the coopera- 
ton of the Thomas Cusack Advertising 
\orporation, which is supplying gratis the 
Power for the light for this illuminated 
‘ign, and “The Fair,” one of the large 
department stores of Chicago, which has 
donated for this period one of its mam- 
moth signs in the most conspicuous part 
o! Chicago. When the matter was brought 
‘0 the attention of Mayor Dever as a 
possibility, he warmly approved it, and 
fave it the sanction of his authority, thus 
making clear its civic and not denomina- 
‘onal character. Thus, for the entire 
Week at least, the citizens and visitors 
will see flashing alternately the red sign 


of the cross and the white admonition 
“Go to CHurcH”—a reminder of the 
significance of religion in the community. 


Methodist Bishops Give 
Out Interviews on Klan 

Although a number of Methodist min- 
isters are numbered among the organizers 
of the Ku Klux Klan, several bishops of 
the church have recently given out inter- 
views against the organization. Bishop Mc- 
Connell says “there is no excuse for the 
klan.” He disapproves of ministers allow- 
ing robed men to attend the services. Bishop 
Anderson said: “The organization is built 
upon principles that are both un-American 
and un-Christian, and it cannot stand. I can’t 
approve it despite the fact that it may have a 
few good points.” 


Shares Pulpit With Layman 
Each Sunday Evening 

First Presbyterian church of Indianapolis 
will have two sermons each Sunday evening 
for a while. The pastor, Matthew F. Smith, 
has invited to share the pulpit with him 
some of the leading professional men of 
the city. A layman will deliver addresses 
to be followed in each case by a sermon by 
the minister. Among the interests con- 
sidered are education, newspapers, law en- 
forcement, labor, business, and medicine. 


Claims Religious People Not Much 
Interested in Religion 

Mr. S. J. Duncan-Clark addressed a dis- 
trict rally of the Christian Endeavors of 
Chicago in St. Thomas Evangelical Re- 
formed church on the evening of November 


Churches Differ Widely on Creeds 


S THE World Conference on faith and 
order approaches there is evidence of a 
very wide difference between the churches 
in their use of creeds and confessions of 
faith. Various denominational groups have 
already made reply to the query, “What are 
the proper uses of a creed and of a confes- 
sion of faith?” A group at Oxford, Eng- 
land, speaking as members of the Church of 
England, made one answer. A Congrega- 
tional group made quite a different answer. 
It seems likely that the question of the 
creed will in the long run be a far more 
difficult problem than that of holy orders. 
This was the answer of the Oxford group: 
“The necessary faith is contained in the 
baptismal formula (Mt. xxviii, 19) and bap- 
tism should imply an acceptance of this. 
There has never been one universal bap- 
tismal creed in the church. It is lawful 
for the several churches to use each its 
own creed, provided it is agreeable with 
Christian tradition. Where the creed is 
used in the services of the church, it should 
be understood that it is an expression of 
corporate faith and allegiance to Christ. 
This might be emphasized by the adoption 
of the plural form. The confessional use of 
the creed is to express the intention of the 
society to carry on the tradition of those 
who framed it. It does not imply either 
that it is a complete expression of the 
Christian faith, or that every phrase must 
be literally accepted by every individual 
member. We accept the faith of Christ as 
it is taught us by the holy scriptures, and 
as it has been handed down to us in the 
creeds, and as it is continuously expounded 
in Christian theology.” - 

The Congregational group answered in 
part as follows: 

“We believe that a large measure of unity 
in vital or religious faith is necessary, but 
that the formulated expression of such faith 
(as in the ecumenical creeds) should always 
allow for diversity of opinion on its more 
theoretic aspects. The exact degree of such 
credal unity and the forms by which it is 
set forth must be determined by the reunited 
church itself. 


“We do not regard it as necessary or even 
desirable to have any formal creed, in the 
sense of a test imposed by authority as per 
se binding; while yet we believe that unity 
of faith, such as the world conference pre- 
supposes, can and should for certain pur- 


‘poses be made manifest by confessions of 


faith the form of which is recognized as 
having only a relative value. In so saying, 
we are anxious to lay stress on the personal 
relationship of believers, both severally and 
corporately, to God in Christ, rather than 
on the acceptance of exact theological defi- 
nitions, which would tend to the exclusion 
of seme who plainly have the spirit of 
Christ and should therefore be recognized as 
members of his visible body. 

“We do not think any new credal form 
would prove a practicable basis for such re- 
union as is here in question: nor can we 
expect certain of the historic communions 
between which reunion seems possible to 
forego acceptance in some form of the 
catholic creeds, particularly the Nicene. This 
being so, we behkeve that proper mutual 
deference to others’ consciences points to 
the method of allowing alternative ways of 
expressing general acceptance of those ex- 
isting historic creeds. Congregationalists 
accept the faith which these creeds enshrine; 
but they are not willing to be put into the 
position—nor do they wish to put others into 
the position—of acceptance with mental re- 
servations. They honour the confessions of 
faith put forth from time to time by Congre- 
gationalists (as by the Anglican church in 
its “articles of religion”) as historic ex- 
pressions of their belief called forth by cir- 
cumstances; and they honor the ecumenical 
creeds in much the same way. But neither 
in the one case nor the other would they 
impose their formal acceptance upon tender 
consciences, even for the teaching ministry, 
much less for the church’s ordinary mem- 
bership. Only im the above sense, then, 
could they accept the retention of the two 
historic creeds; and they would prefer to 
see the Nicene-Constantinopolitan symbol re- 
stored to its original form.” 
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24. As editor of the Chicago Evening Post, 
he described some experiments his paper had 
been conducting in introducing religious de- 
partments in a secular paper. The printing 
of the Goodspeed version of the New Testa- 
ment added only a thousand readers to the 
paper while the inauguration of a radio 
department added over eight thousand new 
readers in a single day. He asserted that 
newspaper men were driven to the conclu- 
sion that radio fans are more interested in 
radio than religious people are interested 
in religion. When religious people get to 
be interested in religion, secular journalism 
will pay more attention te it. 


Episcopal Bisheps 
Back Up Creed 

Recently Bishop Lawrence threw a bomb- 
shell into the theological camp of the Epis- 
copalians by making the following state- 
ment in a book: “With the conservatism of 
my nature I have always acceded to the 
tradition, with a mind open to further light. 
Some thirty years ago, however, I was con- 
vinced that there was no essential connection 
between the belief in the virgin birth and a 
belief in the incarnation.” The Episcopal 
bishops, meeting in Dallas recently, seem to 
answer this in a pronouncement made with 
regard to the apostles’ creed. They say: 
“Objections to the doctrine of the virgin 
birth or to the bodily resurrection of our 
Lord Jesus Christ are not only contrary to 
the Christian tradition, but have been plainly 
dealt with by the best scholarship of the 
day.” 


Prizes Awarded for Improvement 
in Sunday School Methods 

The organization of Kansas City Sunday 
schools now known as the Kansas City coun- 
cil of religious education recently awarded a 
number of prizes to schools which had been 
preeminent in the improvement of their 
methods. The first prize was a Ford sedan 
which was presented to Linwood Boulevard 
Methodist school, and an Edison talking 
machine was given to Covenant Presbyterian 
school. The third prize was a working 
library of 186 volumes which went to the 
Swedish Evangelical Mission church. In 
this contest the point of emphasis was not 
numbers in attendance, as in most Sunday 
school contests, but rather quality of work 
done. At a reorganization meeting held re- 
cently over four hundred delegates were in 
attendance and the note sounded the coming 
year will still further strengthen the cause 
ef modern educational methods. 


Little Chapel on 
Church Steps 


By the mouth of a roaring subway stands 








THE HUMANIZING 
OF KNOWLEDGE 


By James Harvey Robinson 
Author “The Mind in the Making” 
Professor Robinson brings as much 
clear thought to the real purpose of 
education in life as he did to the devel- 
opment of the mind in “The Mind in 
the Making.” 


($1.50 plus 8 cents postage) 
The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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the Church of the Redeemer in Brooklyn. Luck to Gloucester.” Prior to his appoint. 
It used to be known as the “Little Church ment as editor, Dr. Bisbee served Universgj. 
in the Cornfield,” but that is only a dim ist churches as pastor, having been at Spen. 
memory now. The congregation has built cer, Mass., for six years and at Philadelphi, 
on the church steps a little chapel which will _ fifteen. 
seat ten people, with a floor space six by i 
nine. This little chapel has an illuminated Presbyterians Will Meet 
cross. The idea was conceived by Dr. Congregationalists 
Thomas J. Lacey, the rector. The chapel Recently the department of church ¢. 
was erected at a cost of $1,230 and will be operation and union of the general assembly 
kept open night and day. of the Presbyterian church met at Atlantic 
. City. This organization had not yet bee 
Dancing Teachers Want officially notified of the recent action of th 
Declaration from Bishops national council of the Congregation 
Mr. Louis F. Chalif, president of the churches. Anticipating the official notific. 
American society of teachers of dancing, tion, action was taken appointing a special 
recently sent a letter to the board of bishops committee to prepare for a conference with 
of the Methodist church asking for a more the Congregationalists. This committee js 
explicit declaration on the part of thechurch composed of Dr. J. Ross Stevenson and Dr. 
with regard to dancing teachers. The letter Lewis A. Mudge. 
asked the board to answer whether Bishop ; P 
Berry of Philadelphia represented the church Philadelphia Churches 
when he declared that no dancing teacher War the Underworld 
or actor could gain admission to the mem- The churches of Philadelphia have ben 
bership of a Methodist church. The letter outraged recently by the flagrant violation 
further stated: “Your general conference of law in that ancient city. On a recent 
which meets next May is not asked by us Sunday the churches all sounded out a é& 
to approve dancing. We merely urge you mand for the enforcement of the law. Not 
and the conference to improve dancing con- only was the open violation of liquor laws 
ditions.” What action was taken by the pilloried, but the vice and prostitution of 
bishops, if any, was not made public. It is the city came in for public denunciation. It 
continually stated that the subject of the is estimated that in half of the churches of 
amusement clause is certain to come up as the city more than a quarter of a million of 
an issue in the approaching general con- people were reached. The churches wil 
ference. act in conjunction with the public authorities 
. . in seeking to bring about conditions more 
Universalists Lose consonant with the great traditions of th 
—o waned a. ‘Rites tee a city of William Penn. 
r. Frederic . Bis 1 at lami, 
Fla., recently. For a quarter of a century New Zealander Would Apply 
Dr. Bisbee had served as editor of the Uni- Advertising to Christian Ideals 
versalist Leader. He was also a lecturer If you don’t have what you want, adver- 
at Tuft’s college, a leading institution of tise for it. That is the big idea of Mr. 
the denomination. He wrote a history of Thomas Finley of New Zealand in seeking 
Universalism in America called “From Good a more Christian world. He recently sug: 





Start the New Year Right! 








Install in your church the most beautiful hymnal ever 
produced in America 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett, Editors 


For the use of churches of all denominations 


Write today for returnable copy and further information 
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gested that the golden rule be printed on and Massachusetts, one out of every twelve, number of able-bodied men in the regular 
hardwood pa — ae “ in ry = — ves having 33,723 children em- army of the nation today.” 

blic and parochial schools o wor ployed, less a thousand of whom work . 
nes to be given away to the pupils. He onher farms. New York, Pennsylvania and a —_ + od fe 
now makes the further suggestion that all New Jersey do not depend so largely upon — ad 
stationery should have an emblem printed the little hands to do their labor. Only one The voluntary action of Bishop Blake and 
on it advocating world peace. He presents out of every twenty children are put under Dr. L. O. Hartman, of Zion's Herald, in 
3 drawing of a globe around which are the the yoke, but the total number so employed pledging fifty thousand dollars toward the 
letters, “Peace on earth, good-will to men.” im these states is 131,541, or more than the setting up of theological instruction by the 


Churchmen Will Protest 
Child Labor 


The voice of the church will be heard in REL I G I OUS DRAMAS 


the lobbies of congress again this winter 
when an effort will be made to secure a Selected by 


change of the constitution prohibiting child The Committee on Religious Drama 
labor. Rev. H. E. Woolever, writing from 
Washington, says: “Let it be repeated, ‘nine 


of the 
states have no laws prohibiting children un- Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 


Jer fourteen from working in both factories , ; i ; 
po stores,’ but no section of the land is free The 1924 Volume and the first of a series which the committee will 


from this crime against childhood! The prepare annually, — 

Pacific and northwest states have the least The ten plays in this first book represent an attempt at an evalua- 
of it, but in many states of the south it tion of the available religious drama. They have been selected from 
would appear that child labor has been sub- hundreds. 

stituted for slave labor. In Alabama, Mis- The book is beautiful mechanically, and is strongly and hand- 
sissippi and South Carolina, one out of every 

: . ‘ somely bound. 

four children under sixteen years of age is ? Price $2.00 

a child laborer, and Georgia works 88,934 " 

of her children, or one out of every four. 

In old New England, Rhode Island is the THE CENTURY CO. ' 
worst offender, employing one out of every 353 Fourth Avenue New York City 


eight of her future citizens, and Connecticut 


Church Bulletin Boards 


With Black Enameled Steel Type Bars and White Changeable Letters 
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Style R “Re- “The Christian Life is reaching after perfection” 


lief” board 
similar in design, | . HAVE YOU A BOARD on which to display such 


materials and fin- | inspiring topics?—Are you goaching out for 100% returns 


ish to the board | OF are you satisfied with 50 
illustrated, only 
the gable crown 


Si‘uc°touss | Unitype Changeable Letter 
tor’s name may 


either be set up in Copper 


large type, or may 


be permanently 
neces! CHURCH BULLETIN 
leaf on removable 
panel inserts. 


Style G “Crown” BOARDS 


(see illustra- 
tion) may be 
lettered in gold 
leaf, or solid 
bronze raised All exposed parts are of pure copper in a beautiful 
cut-out letters, | finish of dark statuary bronze— fully weatherproof and 
invisibly bolted | dustproof. 

to a solid . ’ 
bronze face, Pure white enameled letters with black enameled re- 
may be used. movable sign section. 


oat 


aa ” Bodin died indy dinette 


are of the highest character and combine the elegance of 
refinement and dignity with effective display. 





All letters, numerals, etc., are single changeable units and 
allow for quick and easy changes of your announcements, 
sermonettes, etc. 


CONSTRUCTION: 
Furnished in statuary bronze in any of the following finishes: 
winnimtet Masks, va spotted effect. Ribbon effect—all waterproof 
copper for expo portions. : : . . . , 
The backs of the boards are covered with galvanized iron over a A large variety of sizes and designs ranging in price 


solid insert of compo-board in the framework. 
The doors are of pure copper moulding drawn over wood, reinforced from $34.50 to $250.00 


at the corners and i A . 
Seoes ant oa with double glass and provided with brass Write for complete literature and prices. 
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Orthodox church in Russia has met with en- Chi f Ch tions. | 
ee aan an mes for your Church ff tsi 
fairly presented. The fund is in no way om ea financia’ 
connected with the benevolences of the : Are now within easy reach ated t 
Methodist church and must be raised as a * : heavier 
private fund. Yet one-half of it is already quire m 
pledged. Bishop Blake recently addressed thousan 
the social union in Boston and in the course The M 
of his address he declared that he knew = a provide 
of no case in six years in which the evan- — ng taken of 
gelical churches in Russia had suffered any _— ie unifactic 
restriction of their freedom in religious <= indicate 
work. ception 
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The bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
church recently assembled in their semi- i 
annual meeting at Simpson Methodist church Mam, Fier de 
in Brooklyn. Many of their sessions were 
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had been made that the whole matter would Sublime which lives through 
generations to come and for all time per- 




















be aired in general conference. The public meat ane A. ana 
will never know what happened behind the et eee and 
closed doors, but when the bishops emerged honor they are placed. ed 
they were smiling and held in their hands Deagan Chimes are superbly musical, The fi 
a compromise resolution which thanked all stately, dignified, perfectly tuned and flaw- of one 
three of the bishops that were in Europe phe _ =e are a blessing on the of all 
last winter for the service they had rendered oe - ' comple 
according to their own conscientious convic- Our new Community Memorul Plan wif aaany 
enable to secure Deagan Tower point 1 
Thimes = your church. Fill out and mail a worl 
the coupon for particulars. of the 
arose ; 
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A eranslation in simple English of selections from 
the Old and New Testaments. Arranged by 


Henry A. Sherman and Charlies F. Kent 
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URCH FURNITURE * CHURCHES ee 

Published by the Federal Council ef the 
Churches of Christ in America 


An up-to-date record of all religious 
organizations in the United States, of 
every sort, giving their history, ay 
officers, statistics and other useful in- 
formation. 

Also complete directory of service or- 
ganizations, interchurch, national and ak, pos 
nternational; directory of chaplains ip 


with 30 full-page illustrations in full 
color and duotone; beautifully bound 
and printed 
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tions. Sympathy was expressed with Russia. 
The bishops also came forth with a new 
fnancial appeal. The reports received indi- 
cated that the losses in Japan had been 
heavier than had been supposed. It will re- 
quire not less than a million, six hundred 
thousand dollars to make good these losses. 
The Methodist churches will be asked to 
provide this money in a special offering 
taken on December 23. The report on the 
ynifaction of Methodism in the United States 
indicated that all was settled with the ex- 
ception of a name for the reunited church. 
The bishops will meet again on April 23 at 
East Northfield, just prior to general con- 
ference. 


Dr. Grant Wants a Religion 
That Will Endure the Test 


Dr. Percy Stickney Grant of New York 
in a recent sermon stated that 85 per cent 
of the students entering college are Chris- 








THE RISE OF 
CHRISTIANITY 


By Frederick Owen Norton, Ph.D. 


The first book to give in the compass 
of one readable volume, on the basis 
of all the available source material, a 
complete story of the origin of Chris- 
tianity and its development te the 
point when it became established as 
a world religion. A vivid description 
of the world out of which Christianity 
arose and a strictly scientific yet sin- 
gularly clear and interesting interpre- 
tation of the original sources, espe- 
cially the New Testament records. 
Christianity’s unique message made 
plain in terms of present day life and 
thought. 


Ready January 1, $2.00; 
postpaid $2.10 


The University of Chicago Press 


S08 ELLIS AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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tian, but that few of them come out with any 
religious convictions. “We are not going to 
get anywhere,” declared Dr. Grant, “if of 
the boys going to college 85 per cent of them 
believe in the Christian religion and when 
they come out of college very few of them 
retain this belief. If that is the effect of 
the ordinary college education there must 
be something very strange about their re- 
ligion that it cannot stand the strain of the 
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if religion has to do with what you call 
eternal life. Ought not Christianity be taught 
in a way that would not be destroyed by an 
ordinary college education, especially when 
its essence is, in my opinion, particularly in 
accordance with the sciences of psychol- 
ogy and sociology? If, therefore, religion 
takes a profounder view of the two great 
sciences that have to do with human nature 
and human relationships, why should a col- 





ordinary things taught in a college, especially lege education overthrow Christian belief?” 
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CHINA 
Yesterday and Today 


By E. T. WILLIAMS 
(Professor in the University of California) 








“A very complete history of ancient and modern China 
. . . Indispensable in courses on the Far East.”—C. E£. 
Martin, University of Southern California. 


“Unusually well written and packed full of information 


and interest.”—Delavan L. Pierson, Editor, Missionary 
Review of the World. 
600 pages, illustrations and map - - - = $4.00 
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Minister Resigns to Go 
Into Business 


Rev. Clay Trusty recently resigned as 
pastor of Seventh Christian church of In- 
dianapolis after sixteen years in the service 
of that church. During his pastorate he 
has received 1,400 members into the church, 
and ten thousand dollars has been given to 
missions during ten years of that period. 
The reason given by Mr. Trusty for his res- 
ignation is insufficient salary to educate his 
children, who are now ready for college. 
Mr. Trusty has buiit up a considerable pub- 
lishing business. Rev. Edward J. Cain of 
Mooresville, Ind., in a klan address at 
Rensselaer, Ind., recently claimed for the 
klan credit for ousting six Disciples min- 
isters in Indianapolis during the year. This 
claim seems not to touch the case of Mr. 
Trusty, as it does not appear that he was 
compelled to resign by any emergency in 
his church. 


Veteran Disciples Minister Still 
Active in Religious Service 


Dr. W. T. Moore recently celebrated his 
ninety-first birthday. He is now almost 
alone of his day and generation in the Dis- 
ciples ministry. He had a personal acquain- 
tance with Alexander Campbell, and has done 
much work in the history of the communion, 
his large work on this subject containing a 
great deal of information that would other- 
wise have perished. He makes his home in 
Florida most of the year. 
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The Book Department 


of The Christian Century Press will se- 
cure for you any current or standard 
book. But if books ordered are not ad- 
vertised in the columns of The Christias 
Century or are not well known, do aot 
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By Lloyd George 


An outspoken book on the appalling 
problems abroad, written with all the 







push, eloquence, fire and persuasion Sold separately or in sets 
which characterize the “little Welsh- 
man.” Add 10 cents postage 






for each volume 
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Communion Tables, Hymn 
Boards, Collection Plates, 
Folding Chairs, Altar Rails, 
Choir Fronts, Bible Stands, 
Book Racks, Cup Holders, etc 
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Three times the size of the 
usual boy’s book 


THE BOY SCOUTS 
YEAR BOOK 


Edited by F. K. Mathews 
Stories, informational articles, 
poems, pictures are in this big book 
for the boys. 


($2.50 plus 14 cents postage) 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


TARBELL’S TEACHERS 
GUIDE FOR 1924 


By Martha Tarbell, Ph. D. 


The best annual on the International 
Uniform lessons published. 

Here are 432 pages, with two large 
maps, eight full-page reproductions of 
famous pictures, and a host of smaller 
illustrations and maps. 
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The Story of the Bible 


By HENDRIK VAN LOON 

Author of “The Story ef Mankind” 
A beautiful gift! The book is in full octavo, with 
over 150 black and white illustrations, eight four- 
color pages and numerous half-tone pictures, all 
done by Van Loon with characteristic fervor and 
imagination. Royal purple and gold binding. 


Price of book, $5.00 (15 cents postage) 
THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS 


508 SOUTH DEARBORN ST. tt tt CHICAGO 











The 1923 Yearbook of American Poeiry 


Anthology of Magazine Verse, 1923 


Edited by Witttam STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 


No American who aspires to write verse or who pretends 
to keep abreast of achievement in American poetry 
thinks of getting alung without this annual collection, 
which presents the 300 or more best poems of the year 
from American poets. In addition, it gives titles of all 
poems of these and other poets, published during the 
year, with details of their publication. Further, there 
is given this year, for the first time, biographical data 
concerning poets represented in the book. The an- 
nouncement of prize contests, a score in number, is an 
interesting feature. Mr. Braithwaite is recognized as 
the authority on American poetry. 


Price of book, cloth, $3.00. DeLuxe leather $7.00 
(Postage 12 cents.) 


The Christian Century Press 508 S. Dearborn St., Chicage 











NOW ONLY $3.00 (New Edition) 
Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 


' | By 
SHAILER MATHEWS and GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 

“A convenient book of reference for facts about com- 
parative religion, religious history and modern religious 
movements.”—Princeton Theological Review. 

“There is no other volume in the same compass that 
the general reader could so advantageously place on his 
shelf of reference—books with a view to helping him to 
understand allusions to religious phenomena and con- 
cepts."—-Auburn Seminary Record. 

Price $3.00 plus 15 cents postage 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 














LINCOLN AND OTHERS 


By Thomas Curtis Clark 


This is proving to be the most popular book of verse handled 
by us in many years—except that remarkable collection, “The 
World's Great Religious Poetry.” The work of the author of 
Lincoln and Others” has received high praise from such leaders 
ss John Masefield, Henry van Dyke, Katharine Lee Bates, Edgar 
Masters, Carl Sandburg, Sara Teasdale, Jose“ Fort Newton, 
Frederick F. Shannon, Louis Untermeyer, etc. Three of his 
poems (all included in this new book) were listed by William 
Stanley Braithwaite, poetry editor of the Boston Transcript, as 
K. tinctive poems of the year.” The price of the book is $1.50, 
* during December only three copies will be furnished for 


44.00. Why not make this your gift book for this holiday 
season? 


The Christian Century Press, Chicago 


The Perfect Christmas Gift! 


“The Daily Altar” 
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GUIDE and inspiration to private devotion 

and family worship. Presents for each day 

in the year a theme, meditation, Scripture selec- 

tion, poem and prayer. For these hurried and 

high-tension days, when the habit of meditation 

and the custom of family prayers are all but lost. 

This beautiful book makes possible the revival 

of spiritual communion, on a practicable and in- 

spiring basis, in every home, at every bedside and 
in every heart. 


The authors of the book are Herbert L. Willett 
and Charles Clayton Morrison. 


Estimates of the Book 


The Christian Advocate: This compact volume will be very helpful 
in the stimulation of family worship, a grace that has been a 
diminishing factor in the family life of America. It will be a great 
advantage to the religious life of the nation if this asset of faith 
and prayer can again become effective among us. And this book, 
with its excellently arranged selections for each day, will be of large 
assistance in that direction. 


The Homiletic Review: If we are to meet, successfully, the great 
and growing number of problems in this eventful time, it is neces- 
sary that the quiet hour of meditation be observed as never before. 
Every aid, therefore, to thoughtfulness and prayer should be wel- 
comed, as we do this manual. 


The Presbyterian Advance: For meeting the need of those whe 
weuld enjoy the privilege of daily prayer, but scarcely know how to 
begin, the authors have prepared this excellent and beautiful book. 


The Central Christian Advocate: Beautifully bound, this book with 
its tasty and neat appearance, prepares one for the equal taste and 
care in its contents. 


The Christian Standard: The binding and make-up of the book 
are beyond all praise. 


The Christian Evangelist: This book is beautifully arranged, hand- 
somely bound and typographically satisfying. It should be a real 
help toward restoring the family altar. 


Rev. James M. Campbell, D. D.: “The Daily Altar” is a bit of 
fine work. It certainly provides something: to grow up to. Unlike 
many books of devotion, it is free from pious platitudes and pays 
the highest respect to the intelligence of its readers. Its devotional 
spirit is pervasive. 


Dr. J. H. Garrison, Editor Emeritus The Christian Evangelist: The 


book is happily conceived, happily worked out and most beautifully 
bound. 


Price of the book, $1.50 in beautiful purple cloth; in full leather, $2.50. 
(Add 8 cents postage.) 
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Controversy Over Doctrine Would 
Move Missions Headquarters 


The boards of the Presbyterian church 
are located in New York. The Larned pres- 
bytery of Kansas asks that the board head- 
quarters be taken to some other city as a 
protest against the theology of Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. The text of the resolu- 
tion is as follows: “Whereas, the pres- 
bytery of New York continues in wilful 
disregard of the direct command of the 
last general assembly, therefore we request 
the general assembly to remove the busi- 
ness offices of the assembly boards to a 
suitable place within the bounds of some 
other presbytery. We furthermore cail on 
the other presbyteries to concur in this 
request.” 

Bishop Lawrence Speaks at 
Anniversary Celebration 


The thirtieth anniversary of the conse- 
cration of Bishop Lawrence was recently 
celebrated at St. Paul’s Cathedral of Boston. 
The aged bishop spoke on the theological 
problems of the day, particularly as they 
are related to the creeds. In this connection 
he said: “I am a conservative by inherit- 
ance and temper. I like to be orthodox, 
but my better spirit responds to faith as 
an adventure. And I believe that the youth 
of America are best drawn when faith is 
made an adventure, and leads on through 
questions and struggles towards the truth. 
Personally, I cannot but feel that the church 
is placing undue confidence on her emphasis 
upon formal creeds. While we are intellec- 
tually very sensitive about saying the creed, 
a far deeper question is, are we morally 
and spiritually sensitive to its implications; 
for the moral and spiritual emphasis has a 
higher place than the doctrinal statements 
of the creeds. The future is going to bring 
to the church fresh problems and battles. 
And what I, a man of over three score years 
and ten, do plead for, with my contempor- 
aries, and with those of middle life, is that 
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they trust the younger generation to meet 
these problems in their own way.” 


Church Attendance in Kansas City 
Found Startlingly Low 

The Sunday school forces of Kansas City 
are now engaged in a great canvass of the 
city. The results thus far tabulated indi- 
cate that less than one-half of the people in 
that city are regular church-goers. Yet, 
Kansas City has the reputation the country 
over of being a city peculiar for its reli- 
gious devotion. Catholics, Protestants and 
Jews have worked in this campaign to secure 
the facts about the religious life of the city. 
Some people have been encountered who de- 
clare that in all their life in the city they 
have never before been invited to a church. 
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Fred Stone Demands 
Clean-up of Stage 


Fred Stone, the story of whose conver. 
sion has gone from coast to coast in recent 
months, recently met with the national as. 
sociation of vaudeville artists in New York 
On that occasion he dedicated his daughter 
Dorothy to the stage as a profession. At 
the same time he made a demand that the 
stage be cleaned up of every unwholesom 
influence. This is but one of the Many 
influences at work at the present time tp 
redeem the stage from its present subser. 
viency to the underworld, and help it tp 
make a connection with that section of th 
nation which is intellectual and cultivated 
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says Japanese Buddhists 
Copy Christian Metheds 

President Charles T. Paul of the College 
of Missions of Indianapolis, has recently re- 
tyrned from an extensive tour in the orient. 
He spoke on a recent Sunday at Independence 
Boulevard Christian church in Kansas City. 
He declared in his address that the Bud- 
dhists of Japan are copying the methods and 
een the forms and ceremonies of other 
religions. They now have Sunday schools 
quite as large as many in this country, also 
ayoung men’s Buddhist association. They sing 
the hymns of the western church with the 
name of Jesus excised and the name of the 
Buddha inserted. 


Who Owns Orthodox Church 
Property in America? 

The legal battle for the possession of the 
Orthodox church property in America is 
now going on in the courts. The represen- 
tative of the Living Church of Russia is 
here at the present time, claiming possession 
from Archbishop Platon. The conservative 
archbishop is being defended in his tenure 
by the entire organization of the Protestant 
Episcopal church in America, and Bishop 
Manning is taking a great deal of interest 
inthe case. This fact is sure to have some 
influence upon the relationship of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal church with the Orthodox 
church of Russia. 


Pennsylvania Episcopalians 

Seek a Bishop 

Bishop Rhinelander of Pennsylvania has 
resigned and the Episcopal church must soon 
asemble a diocesan convention at which 
anew bishop will be elected. At the ap- 
proaching convention the clergy and laity 
will assemble in separate meetings and 
tallot simultaneously. Many candidates for 
the place have been mentioned, some of whom 
tave declined the honor. Among those men- 
toned, the most likely candidate is said to 
be Bishop Garland. 


Barefoot Dancers Give 
Terpsichorean Sermon 
Barefoot dancers at a Sunday service was 
he innovation to catch the sated church- 
goers at St. Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie of New 
York recently. Dr. William Norman 
Guthrie, rector of the church, describes the 
movation as an “experiment toward a 
thythmic sculptural oratorio.” “The Birth 
ad Progress of the Human Soul” was the 
theme presented. Stage lighting was used 
ad music from harp, violin and trombone 
contributed to the occasion. The presen- 
ation is thus described: “The oratorio is 
m three movements. The prologue brings 
te old story of God and Satan, Adam and 
Eve, as the basis of symbolism. The first 
Movement concerns the perfecting of the 
Mdividual, showing man in his development 
oa Teasoning, visioning being, aspiring to 
the highest. The second movement develops 
the idea of the birth of the group soul, 
through the glorification of love, and the 
very of the road to ultimate perfection 
through the child. The third movement 
thows the ordering of the human world, the 
wil for civilization, the revolt of the 
masses which press slowly but ever up- 
“ard The prologue closes with the con- 
“ption of the mutual understanding of God 
*d man. Interpretative dancing at the end 


% cach movement symbolized it from an- 
Other angle.” 
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Leading Churches, Social 
Service and Church Work 








When You Ge te the Natienal Capital 
You are invited to attend the 
VERMONT AVENUE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
National Representative Church Bidg- 
Project Indorsed by Disciples’ International 
Convention 


EARLE WILFLEY, Pastor 











WHEN in NEW YORK visit the 
new building of the 
WEST SIDE UNITARIAN CHURCH 
650 Cathedral Pky. 
(CW. 110th St. at B’wy.) 

Charles Francis Petter, minister. 
Personality the Basis of ecology 
A Religion for This World Now 














LOS ANGELES COMMUNITY PULPIT 


Rev. George Chalmers Richmond for many years 
Rector of eld St. John’s Episcopal Church, Phila- 
delphia, lectures every Sunday, 7:45 p. m. in 
Symphony Hall, 232 South Hill Street. Interprets 
current events of national and international im- 
portance on the basis of prophetic religion and 
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the new psychology. 
A cordial welcome to world tourists. 








New York Central Christian Church, 
Finis S. Idleman, Pastor, 142 W. 31st St. 
Kindly notify about removals to N. Y. 











MORRIS A. SCOTT 
TENOR SOLOIST 


and DIRECTOR 
Available for Evangelistic Work 
ADDRESS: 13433 Shaw Ave., Cleveland. Ohio 

















Joseph Ernest McAfee 
Community Counselor 


Social organization. Community plan- 
ning. Analysis of community conditions 
and needs. Education of citizenship in 
community principles and aims. Pro- 
motion of community projects. Especially 
in communities of twenty-five hundred 
to twenty-five thousand. Write for in- 
formation and terms of personal service. 


Address: Summit, New Jersey 

















DETROI 


Corner Woodward and Adams Ate. 


Rev.Lynn Harotp Hovcu,D.D., Minister 


Central Methodist 
Episcopal Church 











MEMORIAL Church of Christ 





CHICAGO—Oakwood Blod. near Cottage Grove 


Rev. COLIN J. ROBERTSON, Minister 
Sunday at 11 a. m. 


Wednesday Dinner and Mid-week Service 6:30 p.m. 
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Will Irwin, Author, Preaches 
to Preachers 

The eighth annual meeting of the World 
Alliance for international friendship through 
the churches was held in Philadelphia No- 
vember 15, continuing the sessions for two 
days thereafter. One of the big events of 
the meeting was an address by Will Irwin, 
war correspondent and author, who declared 
that the churches had hitherto shirked their 
responsibility in the face of war. Mr. Irwin 
said: “The European peoples with their 
petty hatreds and greeds and jealousies are 
blindly preparing to commit suicide; and 
we in America stand by and a little con- 
descendingly watch them do it, thanking 
God that we are not as other men. And 
yet the average American is only three or 
four centuries removed from the parent 
stock of Europe. Placed in the same sit- 
uation he would do exactly the same thing. 
The fault, gentlemen, is not with any one 
man, or any one group of men. The fault 
is just common human blindness, common 
human lack of understanding. And the one 
force in modern life which can open the 
eyes of the world and illuminate their hearts 
has hitherto stood by supinely, blandly in- 
different. Perhaps all I have had to say 
refers to the past. Probably the fact that 
you, representing three-quarters of the or- 
ganized clergy of the United States, have 
come together in this convention and for 
this purpose, is the most encouraging sign 
of the times. Pardon me if I have seemed 
to preach to you, whose business is preach- 
ing. It is an absurd world, this, just now; 
one of its minor absurdities is that a re- 
porter should be obliged to turn preacher.” 


Quakers Send a Letter to 
Disciples Ministers 

Disciples ministers rubbed their eyes to 
see whether it was real when a letter came 
through the mail on a recent morning from 
the Philadelphia yearly meeting of Quakers. 
With the letter was a statement from Prof. 
Alva W. Taylor in which the latter, a 
Disciples secretary, recommends to the Dis- 
ciples constituency a remarkable statement 
put forth by the Quakers on “Christendom 
for a warless world.” The Quaker statement 
says in part: “The small fraction of the 
Christian church which ventures to address 
this appeal to you, does so in a spirit of 
fervent hope that we may give our united 
strength whole-heartedly to uphold and 
advance the standards of peace which some 
followers of Christ have long cherished as 
a fundamental Christian principle. Chris- 
tianity seems to us to face a grave crisis 
and a divine duty. In this aftermath of 
history’s most terrible war, we see two paths 
before us. One leads inevitably to another 
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war by renewed preparedness of the most 
efficient military, economic, educational and 
religious means of waging it. The other 
begins with a complete rejection of war, and 
of all preparations for it, for any purpose 
and against any people; it demands definite 
organization for peace. These two paths lie 
in opposite directions; we cannot possibly 
follow them both. There is no shadow of 
doubt on which of them are found the foot- 
prints and the sign-posts of Jesus Christ our 
Lord. Christ would not send his disciples 
where he himself does not lead. ‘Follow 
me,’ has been forever his watchword. Shall 
not, then, the Christian church follow its 
leader with perfect loyalty along this path?” 


December 6, 1993 





SHADOWS ON THE 
WALL=="=— 


By F. W. BOREHAM 
The Continent: 
“Readers of Boreham already know 
what to expect from his writings. 
Their charm lies equally in their 
delightful intimacy and their fine 
spiritual quality.” —The Continent, 
Not, $1.75, Postpaid. 
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The Religion of the 


Social Passion 


By Charles Henry Dickinson 











Jay William Hudson’s 
Timely Novel 


NOWHERE ELSE IN 
THE WORLD 


The author of “Abbe Pierre” tells 
the story of a soul in revolt against the 
America of today. 


($2.00 plus 10 cents postage) 


The Christian Century Press 
508 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 











“Here, if anywhere, is medicine for our sick time!” 


Such is the estimate of Professor Edward Alsworth Ross, 
of the University of Wisconsin, of this book. He 
continues—‘‘If Dr. Dickinson’s wonderful presentation 
of social religion does not heal the soul of the reader, 
nothing will.” 





Says Prof. Gerald Birney Smith of the University of Chicago: 


“Dr. Dickinson's book gives an almost startlingly frank 
diagnosis of the great religious problem confronting thought- 
ful men today. Instead of plausible arguments for old 
concepts which have lost their spiritual power, he advo- 
cates an alluring romanticism, in which God is discovered 
as the implication of the social passion.” 


wy Ciayton Morrison, Editor of the Christian Century says of 
is y 


“The author is thorough-going in what he calls a hu- 
manistic point of view. His mind begins its work in the 
actual human situation in which we men of earth find our- 
selves, and he fights his way through concrete human ex- 
perience (apparently without the aid of any transcendental 
reserves) to a genuinely religious view of life. It is a book 
of extraordinary candor. A beautiful mysticism akin to the 
finest evangelical spirit is felt from the beginning to the 


end of the book.” 
Prof. Charles A. Ellwood of the University of Missouri, comments as follows: 


“If all scientific thinkers and religious workers would 
read and ponder Dr. Dickinson's book, they might unite to 
make the social and moral redemption of man a practical, 
working program.” 


Price, $1.75 (10 cents postage) 
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A Hymnal for use in 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 


TO 


This new hymnal is your hymnal. 
by you and for you. 


ALL MINISTERS, EVANGELISTS, 
SUPERINTENDENTS, SINGERS 
AND CHOIR DIRECTORS 


It was made 


STUDY THESE FACTS 


1. AN UNMATCHED SELECTION OF THE WORLD'S 
BEST HYMNS AND SONGS. The selections for the Cokes- 
bury Hymnal were made from the requests and suggestions 
of hundreds of men and women in every field of Religious 
work. Many of you who read these lines will find in this 
bok the hymnal that your heart has always wanted. You 
have wanted a book that may be used in every type of 
religious service that may be held—devotional services, 
prayer meetings, church schools, young people’s societies 
and missionary services. Here it is! You have made it. It 
is yours! 


2% THE OLD FAMILIAR HYMNS PREDOMINATE. You 
have selected the old hymns whose real value has caused 
them to out-live thousands of lesser worth. Most of these 
are the wonderful old songs that our fathers sang and loved. 
They are the real soul-winners, the songs our people cherish 
and sing from the depths of their hearts and souls. 


8 SPECIAL FEATURES. The Cokesbury Hymnal has not 
omitted any of the special features and conveniences that 
you expect to find in the best and most expensive hymnals. 


4. MANY RESPONSIVE READINGS have been used from 
both old and new Testaments. Many were chosen for use 
% special occasions while all are appropriate for regular 
we in the weekly church services. 


5 SPECIAL CHORUS ARRANGEMENTS. Professor 
Harold Hartt Todd, composer and instructor of Harmony in 
Southern Methodist University, has arranged many of our 
Rost popular numbers for choral use. These appear exclu- 
tively in the Cokesbury Hymnal. 


&. THREE COMPLETE INDEXES make it possible to lo- 
‘te any hymn without difficulty. The subject index, with 
wer fifty different subject headings, gives at a glance all 
¢ best songs that may be used for special purposes, such 
% doxologies, communion, funeral, ehildren’s hymns, etc. 


aa ORCHESTRATED EDITION is of supreme impor- 

ce to the choir and orchestra. Every hymn in the Cokes- 
a Hymnal is being arranged for fourteen different in- 
Tuments, a separate book for each instrument. 


DEVOTIONAL 


REVIVAL 


8. ROUND AND SHAPED NOTES. The Cokesbury Hymnal 
may be had in either round or shaped notes, as you prefer. 


9 TWO STYLES OF BINDING. The bindings were se- 
lected to give long wear, to resist the rough usage that good 
songbooks must withstand. The cloth binding is made from 
an extra heavy board that is hard to break, and is covered 
with a strong, durable book cloth. The manila binding is 
one of the best grades of manila that can be used on song- 
books. It will outlast many of the lighter weight covers 
commonly used today. 


10. A LOW PRICE. In addition to these many features, 
the Cokesbury Hymnal sells for a price much lower than 
the ordinary songbook. Only $25 per hundred in the manila 
and $40 per hundred in the cloth binding. 


UNSURPASSED! 


The Cokesbury Hymnal is absolutely unsurpassed by any 


hymnal of similar price. The character of its selections, 
that were chosen by you and your people, insure its welcome 
in your services. Your people will sing as you have never 
heard them sing before. The old religious zeal that comes 
from the deepest recesses of the heart will pour out in the 
words of these dear old hymns. 


If you think that we have been too generous in our praise 
of this book and if you want to see a songbook that will 
awaken the hearts of your people, just order a sample copy 
and put it to every test that you desire. If you are con- 
vinced that your church cannot use it we will be glad to 
refund the price on the return of the book. 


NOTE: The first printing of over sixty thou- 
sand copies will be exhausted soon. We advise 
that you place your order at once to insure 
prompt delivery. 


COKESBURY PRESS 


Nashville, Tenn., Dallas, Tex., 
Richmond, Va., San Francisco, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 
I would like to know more of the Cokesbury Hymnal. 


Please send me a complete description together with a list 
of its songs. 


I am enclosing 
send me 


O One sample copy, Manila Binding, 30 cents. 
O One sample copy, Cloth Binding, 40 cents. 
I prefer the 0 round 0 shaped notes. 





Order From 
Nearest House 
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A Recommended Selection from 


The Year’s Best “Revell” es 





ATKINS Modern »Eaigious Cults 


and Movements 
By GAIUS GLENN ATKINS 


“Such «= beok has never been written before— 
Faith Healing, Christian Science, Theosophy. Spirit- 
ualiem are seen through the lens of a miad of singular 
penetration.”’—Christian Ceatury $2.50 


HILLIS The Great Refusal 
————aan ‘And Other Evangelistic Sermons 
By NEWELL DWIGHT HILLIS, D. D. 
In treating of great Gospel themes Dr. Hillis gives 


us of his best, bringing to their presentation his — 
did gifts and ripened powers. 1.50 


McLEOD —Ts,Revival of 


Wonder 
By MALCOLM J. McLEOD, D. D. 
Dr. McLeod utilises apt illustrations drawn from 


everyday life-trom the fountaine of literature and 
from the experionces of humanity. $1.2 


DAVIS 
"Bienes, OaSEx $ohVis: 


A layman's manual of practical instruction, show 
ing: Why Laymen Should Preach; Texts and Sub- 
jects; Bermon Style; Methods of “ 


TORREY How to y to Be Sax Saved 


By R. A. wie D. — 
WA otriking new volume of Evangelistic addresses, 
by the famous preacher and Bible teacher, which are 
marked by all his old-time vigor and certitude 
$1.50 


WANAMAKER Prayers of Joho 


Wanamaker 
With Introduction by A. G. MacLennan, D. D. 
Prayers that reveal « singularly childlike faith and 


which indicate how humbly and devoutly the great 
merchant walked and talked with God. $1.25 


LORENZ Church Music 


What « Minister Should 
Know About It 
By EDMUND S.§LORENZ 
Introduction by Cleland B. Seoame, D. D., MeCor- 
mick Theologica! Seminary. . Lorenz's book is « 
work of great value, not only p . nm sid to the minister 
in active work, but for the use as a textbook in semi- 
aaries. trated. $3.50 


LAWSON Cyclopedia of Re- 


ligious Anecdotes 
By JAMES GILCHRIST LAWSON 


A great harvest of valuable incidents of almost 
every description, especially suited to the use of 
pastors, evangelists, Sundsy school teachers, and 
— workers of all classes. Over 500 paces. 


$3.50 
ERDM A Within the Gateways 
of the Far East 
By PROF. CHARLES R. ERDMAN 
“If thie book would not convince one of the need of 
Christian missions, neither would he be convinced 


though one rose from the dead."’—Boston Transcript 
Titus $1.25 


perenchin by 








Twelve Great Questions 
About Christ 


By CLARENCE E. MACARTNEY, D. D. 


Dr. Macartney stands foursquare for funda- 
mental Christian beliefs. and demonstrates his 
ability to measure and mark the tread of modern 
critéciam, $1.50 

















The Golden Rule 
in Business 
Pradident The Ac Hach Comoany, Cinctnaias 


One of the great romances of modern industrial 
life. Rotarian Paul Harris says: “Arthur Nash 
aad his three thousand workers have ates in 














& new ora.” 1.25 
Being a Preacher 


VANCE Being,» Preacher 


By ~  aaliiad L VANCE. D. D. 
James Sprunt Lectures, 1 
“Dr. Vance Gings out » challenge of the glorious 
and unsurpassed opportunity that the ministry offers.” 
Third Edition. $1.25 


—Christian Observer. 
What is True 


McALPINE = “Rtiigion? 
By ROBERT J. McALPINE, M. A., D. D. 
Dr. McAlpine is minister of Buffalo's largest church, 


and his sermons present the old Gospel in strikingly 
new and prac form. $1.50 


McKEEHAN "zt Modern 


Sermons 


Edited pA HOBART D. MeKEEHAN 
A collection of sermons by Canon See Drs. 
Burrell, Cadman, Fosdick, Hillis, Hutton, W. KR. Inge, 
Jefferson, John Kelmae. Newton, ete. $1.50 


STONE To Start the Day 


ght, A Verse, A Song 
By JOHN eulapeer STONE, D. D. 
Dr. Stone supplies « key thought for every morning 
ia the year, e passage from Scripture, a verse a 


faroiliar hymna, 1 
The Fascination of 


DAVIDSO the Unknown 


By THOMAS W. DAVIDSON 
And Other Sermons, by the successor of Dr. Fred- 


erick F. Shannon at Introduction by 
Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D 
Cadman, D. D. 


M ACK The | arrow Old | 


estament 
The Stene Lectures 

By EDWARD MACK, D. D. 
Th —) .? 4 











(Pri 1923 
In clear, forcible fashion, Dr. directs his 
readers’ attention to the spreading. fallow ficids of 
the Old Testament, and the rich fruit they can be 
made to yield the diligeat, reverent worker. $1.25 


BR AN KS Wonderful Bible 


versions 
By LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D. D. 

Dr. Banks retells the New Testament accounts of 
some outstanding instances of conversions which 
orou: during the early life and mini<try of our 
Lerd, and the days immediateiy following Pentecort 
A Gae, stirring book. on & great theme $1.50 





Containing “The Continent”’ Editorials 


INSPIRATION “2c 2 
A and 
uthority in the 
Ataly Scripture 
By NOLAN RICE BEST 
“One of the sanest and oest balanced discussions of 
2 subject of inepiration of the Bible we have ever 
Gospel Liberty. 


'—Herald of $1.25 
Illustrated Object 


GRAY _ 


. 2 ae CHARLOTTE E. GRAY 
Rings with good. sound common sense. and is given 
@ moral and spiritual applicetion of a clear-cut char- 
acter. $1.25 








By AMOS R. WELLS, Litt. D., LL. D. 
“Tee Art of Making Friends”; 
“The Tyranay of Teides®; "3 “Precious Tact”; * 
China”; “Mind Switches”; “Dim Defies”; 


Filing ls © ean 9 obese Uh ee Se 
oni. and he has succeeded to faterictng 8 
generous slice of his own genial 
ality into his work. $1. 


BOUNDS T+Possibiliti 
By EDWARD M. BOUNDS 
Bounds “Spiritual 


Life Books” 


“Many will find their understanding clarified 
their faith in the possibili 
reading of 


ties of prayer strengt 
by 0 cacctl of this book .”’—Watehman-Es- 


SINGH (“0 stows suxoun amc 
Translated by Rev. and Mrs. Arthur Parker 


Service, The C 
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BOWIE The Armor of Youth 


WALTER RUSSELL 
oy BOWIE, — 


ering a wide range hitting straight 
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ald of Gospel Liberty. i265 
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Studies of Great Bible 
Characters 


By HENRY T. SELL, D. D. 

Dr. Sell selects more than a score of the promi 
nent men of the Old and New Testaments, direct 
ing attention to their 
and what they did. 

Paper, 50 cents; cloth. 75 cents. 
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Sermons in Stories, by Henry T. Sell, $1.28 . 














